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= yates no good. It stinks. Dead man in there,” said 

Lilitjukurpa, a Pintubi native, at the LIlbilla soak. The 
water smelt and tasted good, but the native could not be persuaded 
to drink it. The reason for his conviction then appeared. A week 
previously a man had been killed in a foray. This man was the 
induda* or totem-personality of the Ilbilla soak, and it was his 
invisible body which was in the water contaminating it. 

I am indebted to Mr. T. Strehlow for the account of this incident, 
which occurred while he was travelling out west of our camp at 
Mount Liebig. Lilitjukurpa’s remarks illustrate the completeness 
of the identification, in the native mind, of a man’s body with the 
person of the totem-ancestor.® 





1This paper is based on material collected during the visit of the Adelaide 
University Anthropological Expedition to Mount Liebig in Central Australia in 
August, 1932. The expedition was carried out under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council, the expenses being defrayed from the funds provided by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

"Jnduda is a Luritja word; galarba was stated to be the equivalent Pintubi 
word. Ngalia, Pintubi, Luritja, Yumu and Aranda natives were at our camp at the 
same time. The languages were more or less mixed, the Pintubi particularly making 
frequent use of the Luritja language. 

Demons called nana-nana by the Pintubi, and mamu by the Luritja are also 
totem-ancestors. 

A 
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The same identification of totem-ancestors with living human 
representatives was found in relation to the legend belonging to 
a Ngalia panno,* or sacred ceremony, which was performed for our 
benefit at Mount Liebig. The ceremony portrayed the doings of two 


tuma kanta,® or totem-women, of a place called Kamberagna, west 
of Karko (Mount Stanley). The ceremony was performed by two 


men who were painted with circles or spirals round the nipples, the 
umbilicus, and on the forehead. These circles represented women’s 
breasts, napuls (Luritja 1p7, Pintubi munmulpa). The men squatted 





“Panno corresponds to the Pintubi term kutindgzinayi, the Luritja inma wamulu 
and the undatta ceremonies of Spencer. G. Roheim, Internat. Journ. of Psycho- 
analysis, 1932, xiii, 57 et seg., has given a rather confusing series of terms in relation 
to native ceremonies. The following correlations are therefore given. A Jtata 
(Aranda) pulapa (Luritja) is a fireside dance held at night-time. The performers 
may decorate themselves, but no ¢/uruya (kundanka) are used, and women are 
present. An Ununta (Aranda of Alice Springs) wuldzankura (Aranda of the Finke 
River) wnuntu (Luritja) is a women’s fireside dance. Ndaperama is a verb used in 
regard to the dancing of women during initiation ceremonies. The movements are 
the same as in the ununia; no swaying movements’ are introduced, the women 
merely jumping forward in a line, on both legs, like the hopping of a bird or kangaroo. 
Ndaperama is also used in the legend of the alknarind zi women to signify the dancing 
of these women through the McDonnell Ranges, which resulted in the formation of 
the abrupi gullies and gaps of these ranges. Inma (Luritja) is the term applied to 
any ceremony which is “‘ altogether ¢/uruga,” that is, in which t/uruga are used and 
the presence of women forbidden. Of this type of ceremony the utnitfidgza of 
Roheim corresponds to the imtichiwma of Spencer, and the mbatfal katiuma of 
Strehlow. Roheim’s gallunga is the term applied to certain altfiriga myths and 
ceremonies of the Luritja, Pitjintara, and Mulatara. These are all kangaroo stories 
and ceremonies, and the term means “‘ we two are friends.” 


5The word twma is used commonly by the Ngalia, Pintubi and Luritja to signify 
“totem ’’ (Aranda knandgza). The word is evidently related to the word tumango, 
meaning “dream,” just as alt/fiva in the Aranda language is of the same root as 
alt firerama, to dream. (Cf. Spencer, The Arunta, I, p. 69. “‘ The reply to each of 
the questions twunna Knanja unta? or twunna alchera unta? consists simply of the 
name of the totem.) The Ngalia also applied to these totem-women the term 
kurowart, which appears to mean totem-ancestors, corresponding to the alt firinga 
mit fina of the Aranda, the ¢ukutita of the Luritja, and the ¢/ukurpa of the Pintubi. 
T fukurpa frequently appears in the personal names of the Pintubi men, e.g., Ngurit- 
jukurpa and Jalutjukurpa; yuri, owl, and dgalo, yam, being the totems of these 
respective individuals. Lilitjukurpa is another example. Also t/ukurpa and 
tukutita are the Pintubi and Luritja names for a game played by children in which 
pieces of bark, representing men, women and children, are moved about in illustration 
of a story which is told at the time. Incidentally, it has not been possible to confirm 
Roheim’s etymological derivation of the Aranda knanindga or knandga from a word 
knanakala, ‘‘ to come forth.” The word knanakala was unknown to my Aranda and 
Luritja informants, kwanala (Aranda inside), kwanakala (Aranda hanging down) 
and kanala (Luritja euro) were the only near-sounding words which could be suggested. 
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opposite each other, shuffled about, their head-bands were removed, 
and finally they rubbed their abdomens together. The Negalia 
legend belonging to the ceremony is as follows : 

Kamberagna dgalobuto dginada kanta walmara dgagnaringt. 

At Kamberagna always were women many alknarintja. 

Kakara dgano Indangunga. Kantingaret. 

To the east they went to Indangunga. The painted themselves 

(circles demonstrated). 

Kanta palandgano kurango ndgano. Kanta ndginti ndguntoko, 

Women these two intercourse had. Women penes had, 

dgintt kalang. Kanta kotla patfeno. Ogukatara walangu 

vulvz also. Women other ones cut off (penes). They went into 

Indgeringera. Walanguru wilpipadita, dgurdit{i tfabanga 

the ground at Indjeringera. From the ground came out, women 

dginant dgapalko. 

now are ordinary women. 

Two women of the Nambitjimba class, whose names are 
Okaraljialji and Jungaldji, are these totem-women, living at the 
present day. 

In the Pintubi country west of Ilbilla there is a series of totem- 
places, each one day west of the other, in the following order : 
Taluwara, Tjilkana, Mulantjina, Nawulku, Illingaurangaura, Ipana, 
and Parkatana. At each of these places there is a nana-nana® 
accompanied by one or more women of the aknarintfa type, and 
many children. The body of the nana-nana is bigger than that of 
an ordinary man, and his hair is tied up erect on his head. He 
walks about like an ordinary man, spears kangaroos and emus, but 
also kills and eats men. The women have big fat bodies, but their 
hair is like that of ordinary women. On the other hand, an induda 
looks like an ordinary man, and is more kindly than the nana-nana. 
He may throw spears at people just to frighten them (little bit mamu), 
but he does not kill nor eat men. He may even bring a lost man 
home, catching him by the arm and leading him along. But a lost 
man does not call to the imduda for help, for the latter knows that 
he has gone cranky, and leads him back. The tmduda does not 
help a man in a fight. 


*Vide footnote 3. 
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The wati (Luritja, “‘man”) ceremonies of Taluwara’ and 
Nawulku were performed for us. The body decoration in these 
cases was in circles, kandingeri,® very similar to thoseof the performers 
in the Kamberagna ceremony. When asked why breast-paintings 
were used in a “ man ” ceremony the leader of the ceremony replied 
that mamu painted himself that way and it is still done. 

The legend belonging to the Taluwara ceremony was given in 
the Luritja language as follows : 

Nana-nana paluru gurakututu Taluwaranka dginandzi. Negera 

Nana-nana he place belong at Taluwara sits down. Place 

kututu kura ankudgata dginandgi yurakututu. Paluru kutuka- 

belong never go away _ sit down place belong to. Hesame place 
tarbango kuntankaringo. Narindgito. 

went into the ground. Became ?t/uruyga. There now. 


It was also stated that the totem-ancestor’s women went into 
the ground with him. They were dgalknarindgi women, and 
mamu-kunka. They did not cut off their penes, but went into the 
ground with them. This legend brings in the transformation of 
the totem ancestor into ¢/uruga, the usual feature of the Aranda and 
Luritja legends. 

The Nawulku legend is a long one, but finishes with “ Wati 
maluku dgano, dgankulo, tarpango, kuto dginani.”’ Man back went, 
having walked, went into the ground, always sits down (there). 
No mention is made of kuntankaringo. 

The legend of a yam ceremony tells of a Jalutjukurpa man who 
spears and eats a stranger. Palindano tarpango mantakura. 
Kundankaringo. Ngura palulo kundanka tuta leinko narindgi. 
After that he goes into the ground. Becomes ¢/uruya. Place that 
t {uruga mob very big sits down. This legend and ceremony belong 
to Watikinberi, two days north of Mount Liebig. 

Representatives of the Pintubi and Luritja natives gave the 
following account of ¢/uruga: When a baby is born his or her 
ancestor place is known and a big ¢/uruga is made, this being the 





?The story of the conception of a child at Taluwara will be told later. The totem 
of this child is ndziya, the personal name of the totem-ancestor of Taluwara. 

8These circles might be considered to be symbols of the female genitalia, but the 
natives stated that they had nothing to do with “ dgints,” vulva. 
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case for a boy ora girl. It is kept in a cave kolpinga. When a boy 
has been initiated he is given a second ¢/uruga. This is hismother’s. 
The two are then shown to him and he is told “‘ Anango ndzunto 
kutara nuntupa ’’—‘‘ Body yours two tfuruya.”’ They tell the girls, 
“We have your body over there,”’ but the ¢/uruyga are never shown 
to them. When there are many sons the eldest looks after the 
mother’s ¢/uruga, and for each other boy they make another one 
for the mother’s body. It was also stated that a man could give 
away his first ¢/uruya, but must always keep the one given at his 
initiation. After a boy has been circumcised, but before he has 
been shown his t/uruga, he is given a mataki (Pintubi) manabokma 
(Ngalia). This is a small bullroarer, equivalent to the Aranda 
namatuna. The matakz is carried in the boy’s hair, which is done up 
in a bulky chignon. It is carried about in this way by the young 
men only, the object being to make their beards grow. If a young 
man does not carry it about with him his beard will not grow. It 
is given by a man to his son. If he has no son he gives it to his 
sister’s son. 

The native belief, therefore, provides for the identification of 
his body with that of his totem ancestor, either in the form of a 
familiar spirit inhabiting a totem place, or in the formof a ¢/uruga 
representing the transformed bodies of the totem-ancestors of his 
mother and himself. 

The narratives of women concerning the conception of their 
children give further information on this question. The following 
histories are quoted from notes taken at Mount Liebig. 

I. Waripanda. Ngalia woman, speaks Pintubi. Female child. 
“ Find along Watulbi. She went for food—sldzulpa=gum from the 
small stems of the warildzi bush. After she ate that, she felt 
something in her belly. Does not know what happened. She fell 
down, she got up, went back to the camp, drank water and was sick. 
Baby’s totem is tldgzulpa. She dreamed that induda belong to 
Watulbi. That he threw a stick which hit her and she fell down. 
Then she went for food and the rest happened. She does not 
remember if the man in the dream was like anyone she knows. 
There is a boy imduda at Watulbi now called Jarakula. This is 
her husband—sorei—her actual husband. 
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II. Njtljimba. Pintubi. Male child. ‘One place Namara. 
She was taking witchetty grubs (#/koara) in the roots of witchetty 
bushes. She fell down. She got up, went back to camp, had a 
drink of water then felt sick. She lay down. Then sick. The 
totem of the child is ¢ala=honey ant. Namara is a honey ant place, 
and she ate honey ant the day she fell down. Someone threw 
honey ant, that was why she fell down. Stick fell from tree, and 
she thought someone threw it. Did not see anyone, but thought 
someone might have thrown it. She dreamed before she went out, 
then she went for honey ant. She dreamed she saw a baby in the 
bush and it disappeared.” 

III. Larija. Pintubi married to Ngalia man. Female child. 
“She went for water and Ndgiga threw a little stick, which hit her 
in the stomach and went right inside her. She got up and went 
back to camp. After she went back to camp she was sick, then she 
felt something heavy inside. This happened, she did not dream it. 
She dreamed a man had a waddy in his hand and threw it and she 
fell down. After she came back from the water she dreamed this. 
The waddy went through the belly below the navel, not the vagina, 
and went up. The man was an old man with a white beard, a 
shortish man with a big stomach, he looked like Tuma, a Pikili 
chief from Watulba. She calls Tuma hover. He is actually her own 
eldest sister’s husband. She went for the water at Taluwara—two 
days south of Walunguru (Mt. Leisler). Ndgiya (=mirage) is the 
totem ancestor of the place. She saw him hazily even though he 
was standing in a clear place and not far from her. She did not get 
a clear view of him, just a glimpse. She felt the pain, fell down, the 
stick went in, and the fall drove it in further. The totem of the 
child is ndgiga.”’ 

IV. Jatakalana. Pintubi. Female child. “‘She went for 
Ilkoava (witchetty)—with a stick—someone threw at her. Old 
man threw it. She saw old man come up, she saw him throw the 
stick. She felt something hurt in her belly. She fell down, and lay 
on the ground, and felt nothing. The old man got into her belly 
while she lay down, and old man became baby. When she went 
back to the camp she was sick, and she knew the old man had gone 
in. They did not see the old man again when they went out, so he 
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must have gone into her. The old man was like Tjinapurutuna— 
she calls Tjinapurutuna kameru (=mother’s brother, Luritja) ; 
he calls her dgundalpa (=sister’s daughter, Pintubi). The baby’s 
totem is tavalpari or takiberi=emu. She was at Wili, west of Ilbilla, 
the totem of which is emu. The old man was the induda. She had 
a dream, old man came near, he threw a little stick at her. After 
that dream she knew she was pregnant. When she woke up she 
did not know she was pregnant, but in a couple of days she knew it.” 


V. Jankumbingt. Pintubi. Male child. ‘“‘She went for a 
big mob lupulpa (=jelka, cyperus rotundus). While she was 
digging, an old man threw a little yam stick at her. She felt it hurt 
in the bottom of her abdomen. She fell down, she went back 
to camp and was sick. She felt a weight in her ‘inside.’ Aft>r that 
the old man was not seen any more. She think that he be inside her, 
and become baby. The old man was like Tuma. She calls Tuma 
kameru, and he calls her okavi dgundalpa (okari=sister’s daughter, 
Luritja). She had a dream that old man Tuma came along. When 
he came near he threw a little waddy at her and he disappeared. 
She dreamed this after the above events. Baby’s totem is kaldzu, 
water. Kaldjupimba is the place of the water totem, and is one day 
north of Walunguru.”’ 


In each of these histories it will be noted that the throwing of a 
t/uruga-equivalent is given as the cause of the conception, but in 
four cases the conception-idea is over-determined. In cases I and II 
the eating of the totem is coincident, and in addition the agency of 
the totem-ancestor is brought in by case I. Again, in cases IV and V 
the totem-ancestor is definitely stated to become transformed into 
the baby, the “ old man” becoming a female child in the instance 
of case IV. 

Roheim’s interesting interpretation® of the visionary agent of 
impregnation as a father-substitute receives some support from 
these histories. But there is the complicating factor that conception 
occurs at a definite locality, the impregnating agent is the totem- 
ancestor of that place, and this totem-ancestor may be the person 
of a relative of the woman in question. This is illustrated most 





°G. Roheim, op. ctt., 44-49. 
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forcibly in the history of case I. The woman certainly did not state 
that she recognized her husband in the person of the totem-ancestor, 
but the recognition must have been made. Here, then, is a case 
which should represent the happy marriage in which the father- 
image is merged in that of the husband, whereas in fact the accidental 
circumstance, that the totem-ancestor of the locality was also the 
woman’s husband, appears to have been the determining factor in 
the case. 

The complexity of the conception-idea, illustrated by the 
women’s stories related above, was found to be even more complicated 
when the question was discussed with some of the older men. These 
informants stated that unless a woman had sexual intercourse at 
a certain locality she could not find her baby there. This statement 
was taken down verbatim in the Luritja language from the dictation 
of a Luritja and a Pintubi man: 

Watingo mura lanka kunkanka, tfit{i mantfila nindgani. 

Man copulate not unmarried woman, child she gets not. 

Watt ankuniala, kunka gura tfukutatanka dginara, tfitfi 

Man gone away, woman place belong totem if sits down, child 

manigzgilia nindgant. 

gets not sits down. 

I was unable, in spite of many questions, to obtain any statement 
from my informants concerning any effect which sexual intercourse 
has on the woman such that pregnancy can occur. Concerning 
knowledge of pregnancy, however, they stated that although a 
woman “ dries up ”’ when she is pregnant, yet she does not know that 
she is pregnant until she feels something in her abdomen. 

The semi-direct recognition of sexual intercourse as a cause of 
pregnancy may account for the diffidence exhibited by both women 
and male interpreters when conception histories were being obtained. 
An interpreter flatly refused—‘‘ too much shame ”—to interrogate a 
pregnant woman regarding the origin of the unborn child. 

In collating material after the return from Central Australia 
it was found that there is an unexplained quantity in the matter of 
the recognition of a living man as an induda. The natural expecta- 
tion is that a man who is this totem-personality would be of the 
corresponding totem and belong to its totem place. Jarakula, in 
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conception history I, was said to be the tnduda of Watalbi, of which 
place ildzulpa is the totem. This statement of the woman was 
corroborated by several onlookers. The routine genealogical data 
were taken by Mr. Tindale, who has had much experience in this 
work. Jarakula told Mr. Tindale that his totem was pandga, 
lizard, and that he belonged to Tanjiki. The totem tdzulpa and 
the totem-place Watulbi did not appear in any of the data given by 
and of Jarakula’s mother and father, and his father’s mother and 
father. No hereditary principle, therefore, can be involved. Mr. 
Strehlow did ask Lilitjukurpa what would happen about the dead 
totem-personality of Ilbilla. Lilitjukurpa said at first that he did 
not know, and then suggested that perhaps the murderer would 
inhabit the soak in the place of the murdered man. 

Another unusual feature was noted in regard to the ceremonies. 
With the Aranda the owner and leader of a ceremony (inkata, or 
inkata ndgara) usually belongs to the corresponding totem and 
totem-place. But Mintun-mintun, the imna punto (inkata ndgara) 
of the Nawulku ceremony stated that his totem was waro, rock 
wallaby, and his country IIbilla. Nalpilala, the owner of the 
Taluwara ceremony, gave his totem as walu, fire, and his country as 
Tjikari. Jalbajurunga, the owner of the Kamberagna ceremony, 
said that his totem was nalkiti and his country Konadjarai. This 
man was of the Tapanarti class and the rightful husband of Nambit- 
jimba women, to which class the living totem-women belong, but 
this may be mere coincidence. When Nuritjukurpa (owl totem) 
was asked to whom the yam ceremony belonged which he gave 
he stated yaioko to me. He was of Winbaruka, and the ceremony 
belonged to Watikinberi. Towards the end of the performance a 
small boy of the yam totem threw himself upon the old man and 
embraced him in his arms. The boy’s tribal relationship to the old 
man was that of tamo (=ebmana, Aranda). Lilitjukurpa gave the 
ceremony of the malo (kangaroo) totem. This, he stated, he was 
taught in the Pitjintara country, and therefore he was not the 
pulkari atonart (big boss), but the atonar: in the Pintubi country. 
Of the five ceremonies which were performed for us, therefore, in 
not one case did the owner of the ceremony belong primarily to the 


totem concerned. It may be that the “ befreundete totems ’”’ of 
B 
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Strehlow?® are concerned in the matter both of the mduda and the 
ownership of ceremonies, but the question requires further 
investigation. 

Tuma, who was the father-substitute in conception histories 
III and V, was a fine looking old man, with white hair, and not tall, 
but did not have the big stomach which woman III ascribed to him 
in her dream. His class is Tapananga, his wife’s Napurula, that 
of woman III Napurula, and that of woman V Nakamara. The 
dreams of the last woman and woman IV were incestuous according 
to the tribal marriage rules. 

The ideas of the natives, therefore, in regard to the relationship 
of their bodies to their surroundings are over-determined and confused 
in detail, but a compact philosophical system is not to be expected 
of them. There is no question of their belief that each individual 
is part and parcel of, and one substance with, some portion of their 
environment, visible and invisible. 

Our information so far has been concerned with the origin and 
nature of the body. The spirit part of a man, kurun-kurun (Pintubi), 
the equivalent of the Aranda kuruna, was stated by my Pintubi and 
Luritja informants to have nothing to do with the totems and 
tfuruga. They said that the kurun-kurun was formed in the berries 
(nanta, Luritja, dgungurbma, Pintubi) of the mistletoe (natangini, 
Luritja, ndginkinigpa, Pintubi), and then hangs down from the 
leaves of the mistletoe. When a pregnant woman passes, the 
kurun-kurun goes in. When a man dies his kurun-kurun goes west 
to a big water (waleia, Luritja, apinit, Pintubi; translated by my 
interpreter as “‘ the sea’’) ; it goes into the water—“ finish.” 


H. K. FRY 





10C. Strehlow, Die Aranda-und Loritja Stamme, Teil III, Leonhardi’s 
Introduction, XIII. 
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TOTEMISM IN NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA! 
(The Kimberley Division) 


By A. P. ELKIN 


Tose is frequently defined as a relationship between an 
individual or group of individuals on the one hand and a natural 
object or species on the other—a relationship which is denoted by 
the application of the name of the latter, the totem, to the human 
individual or group concerned. But this is a very superficial 
description for it gives no information regarding the nature of the 
relationship. For example, does the totem do anything for the 
totemites, acting as guardian or assistant? Do the totemites 
perform any function for the natural species, such as increasing it 
or preserving its spirit-centre ? Do they respect it, observe any 
taboo on it, and if they do so, why ? Is it because the relationship 
is social—such as exists between members of a blood-clan, or because 
it is religious and ceremonial? Does the totem merely perform 
a nominal function, providing names for groups and clans—thus 
being a method of classifying or denoting the members of a tribe ? 
Does it do this in dream-life as well as in waking-life ? Again, what 
is the constitution of the human group so related to natural species ? 
Is it a local group, a patrilineal or matrilineal clan, a moiety or other 
subdivision of the tribe? Is it a social or a cult group? Again, 
what is the bearing of the totemism of the tribe on its general 
economic, administrative and tribal life and organization ? 

Such are the questions which naturally confront the modern 
student of totemism, for it is now realized that totemism is not a 
single and simple phenomenon, but a term used to cover a number 
of diverse phenomena of social, religious and magical significance. 
It is therefore necessary in every case to study the nature and 
function of the groups concerned in the totemic relationship. This 





\Brief reference was made to this in the writer’s article, “‘ Social Organization 
in the Kimberley Division, North-Western Australia,” Oceania, II, 3, 328-332. 
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enables us to classify totemic phenomena from two points of view, 
distribution or application, and function. In the first place we speak 
of varieties of totemism, such as moiety, clan, section, individual, 
sex and multiple totemism; in the second place, the totem may 
function as a guardian or “ mate,” as assistant or additional source 
of strength, and as emblem or name in daily life or in dreams ; again, 
totemism functions as a method of social and religious grouping, 
and as a means of expressing man’s relation to nature, of preserving 
continuity with the past and providing assurance for the future. 
Needless to say, the various types of totemism may be inter-related 
with one another, just as they are with the other factors in the social 
and religious organization of the tribe.? 

Australia has long been considered the ideal “ laboratory ”’ for 
the study of totemism, and it still is so, not only because totemism 
is found everywhere on the continent, but also because almost every 
conceivable variety—both as regards distribution and function— 
seems to be found in it. And what is more, in many tribes we can 
see several varieties existing and functioning together. Thus, in 
the tribes of north-eastern South Australia, matrilineal social 
totemism, patrilineal cult totemism, matrilineal cult totemism, 
dream totemism and sex totemism function together in a most 
interesting manner and serve to maintain the social and religious 
unity of the tribe.* 

Would that this fascinating and important area could have 
been thoroughly studied thirty years ago! I was able to gather 
some fragments during a short period of research there during 1930, 
and to realize what might have been done. But I believe that it 
would still be worth the expenditure of time, patience and energy to 
make further researches in the field into the totemism of that area. 
Such work should be done at once, and there is more of like nature 
and urgency to be done in many parts of Australia where aboriginal 
culture is breaking down. 

For example, though Eastern Kimberley, North-Western 
Australia, has been settled for about fifty years, yet there are 





20p. cit., 327. 
3A. P. Elkin, “ The Social Organization of South Australian Tribes,” 
Oceania, II, 1, 57-60. 
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sufficient natives left with a knowledge of their tribal institutions 
to make possible a valuable study of the relationship of totemism to 
the sub-section system which prevails there, and of the relationship 
of both to the local organization—a work which badly needs doing. 
The tribes of this region are all the more interesting, too, because 
they are joined on the west by tribes with moiety organization and 
patrilineal totemic clan-hordes, and on the south-west by tribes with 
four-section systems. Further, in addition to areas in which the 
aboriginal culture is breaking down, there are still a number of 
tribes in which totemic institutions, customs and beliefs are function- 
ing uninfluenced by our invading culture, and are playing their full 
part in native social and religious life. They may be found, for 
example, in parts of the Northern Kimberley, of the West Australian 
Desert, of North Australia, and even of Cape York Peninsula. The 
opportunities are many and great. The harvest is plenteous, but 
it needs reaping very soon. Of course, totemism is not the only 
subject to be studied in the field, nor is the reason for studying it 
or other aspects of aboriginal social and religious life merely academic 
and theoretical. Totemic institutions and beliefs must, as I hope 
to show, be understood by all those concerned with the aborigines, 
either as employers, missionaries or government officials. Totemism 
is not merely a system of nomenclature, of food and sex taboos or 
of ceremonial life. It takes us to the aborigines’ philosophy of life, 
nature and conduct, to what spiritually controls his outlook and 
action, and it is so intertwined with the other factors of social 
life, that the latter cannot be understood apart from a thorough 
knowledge of it. 

Here, then, is another reason why intensive field work on 
Australian totemism should be undertaken without delay. We have 
a unique opportunity of studying the many varieties of totemistic 
phenomena and of ascertaining what they really are and mean, and we 
should not let it pass. And further, the knowledge which can 
thus be gained is urgently needed by those who are, or should be, 
desirous of understanding the mind and outlook of the aborigines, 
and who are concerned with the problems of cultural and racial 
contact in Australia. We may earnestly hope that well-trained 
field workers will be attracted to the Australian field, that funds for 
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the work will not be lacking, and that the Governments of Australia 
will see their way clear to retain the Department of Anthropology 
in the University of Sydney, both as a training ground for field 
workers, missionaries and others, and as a means of co-ordinating 
field work in the continent and Oceania. 


The following survey, description and examination of totemism 
in North-Western Australia and in South Australia and adjacent 
regions, which gives some of the results of field work performed 
there, will show the complexity, importance and interest of the 
subject, as well as the need for further research.® 


KARADJERI AND YAUOR TRIBES 


The Karadjeri is the most southerly coastal tribe of the 
Kimberley Division. Its country extends from about Nooreen Well 
on the south, to the southern shore of Roebuck Bay and the vicinity 
of Thangoo Station in the north, a distance of about eighty-five 
miles “‘ as the crow flies,’’ and inland about thirty miles in the north 
and about sixty miles further south. The Nangamada, whose 
social and totemic organization seems to be similar to that of the 
Karadjeri, joins the latter on the south and south-east. The Yauor, 
a small tribe around Thangoo Station, with the same type of kinship 
and totemic systems as the Karadjeri, is the latter’s northern 
neighbour. Two tribes join the Karadjeri on the east, namely, the 
Nygina, about whom we know a little, and on the south of the latter, 
the Mangala, about whom we know nothing. The Nygina is a large 
tribe, divided into two parts, called by the aborigines the Big and 





‘For reasons of economy various Government grants have during the past two 
years been so dimisished that doubts were expressed at the beginning of this year 
(1933) whether the Department could be maintained after 1933. This would be a 
tragedy. We therefore hope that those in whose hands the power lies will prevent 
such a retrograde step from being taken, and we are pleased to record that within 
the past few weeks the Commonwealth Government has reversed its policy, and has 
decided to provide for the next five years the amount of grant originally promised. 
If the State Governments now continue or renew their grants the future of the 
Department will be, at least temporarily, assured. Vide Raymond Firth, 
“‘ Anthropology in Australia,” Oceania, III, 1, for what has been accomplished since 
the establishment of the Department in 1926. 

5This survey is based on field work performed under the auspices of the Australian 
National Research Council in North-Western Australia, 1927-1928, and in South 
Australia in 1930. Vide Oceania, II, 1, 44 ff. and II, 3, 2096 ff. 
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Little Nygina. The country of the former, which lies to the north 
of the latter, commences at Yeeda Station, about twenty-five miles 
from Derby, and extends along the Fitzroy River for some distance, 
and includes the country of Mt. Anderson and Upper Liveringa 
Stations. The members of this sub-tribe have been in employment 
on the white stations for over thirty years, and very little work could 
now be done amongst them. The Little Nygina tribe is south of the 
Fitzroy and is the eastern neighbour of the Yauor as well as of the 
Karadjeri. As far as I could gather, its territory extends south and 
south-east from the Yauor to the hills which run westward off the 
Edgar Ranges, where it meets the Mangala country. I believe that 
it would still be possible to do field work of value amongst the Little 
Nygina and the Mangala, working from the settlementsof the Luluigui 
Pastoral Company and others along the Edgar Ranges and Jurgurra 
Creek as bases. This would also enable the field worker to get in 
touch with desert conditions and desert natives, for the Edgar 
Ranges are on the north-western border of the great deserts of 
Western Australia. 

The Karadjeri and Yauor territories include the dry inland 
‘‘ pindan ”’ and a narrow coastal strip of beaches, mud flats and tidal 
inlets. There are no fresh-water streams, so that during the dry 
season, which is usually about seven months or even longer in 
duration, the natives must rely on rock-holes, springs and soaks for 
their drinking water. This means that during that period, or 
during a poor wet season, the tracks that can be followed, and the 
sites for camping and hunting are definitely limited, being controlled 
by the location of drinking-water. Only those who have travelled 
in the ‘‘ pindan”’ or in desert Australia can realize how real is this 
dependence on soaks, rock-holes and springs. But readers of such 
explorers’ journals as those of Colonel E. Warburton and Ernest 
Giles can form a mental picture of what it means. So real is it that 
in the Great Victoria Desert east of Laverton, the natives do not use 
the term gura, camp, but simply the word kai, water. Water 
means camp; its absence means distress. 

Further, in such a country as this, the food-supply is limited 
during the dry season to the vicinity of the sources of fresh water. 
The tree-fruits, of which there are several kinds, are only available 
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in the wet season, while during the “‘ dry ” the game, like the hunters, 
must remain within visiting distance of the waters. In the “ wet,” 
however, both the food-gatherers and the game and vegetation which 
they seek, can cover a wider area. Further, in addition to the 
“ pindan,” there is the coast, with its edible species of fish, shell- 
fish and turtle, which form a very large part of the diet of the coastal 
Karadjeri and their visitors. As we shall see later, the location of 
the fresh waters controls the sites of the horde countries, while the 
importance of the foods obtainable in their vicinity and on the sea- 
shore is reflected in the totems and totemic ceremonies. ® 


I was only able to spend fifteen days in Karadjeri country, but 
I had previously worked with members of that tribe at Broome and 
Beagle Bay, and had also become familiar with the institutions of 
neighbouring tribes. This made it possible for me to get straight 
down to some of the main social and religious problems. Further, 
I was helped in this by at least thirty or more willing and good 
informants who worked long hours each day, and only regretted that 
I was unable to remain longer with them as they had so much to 
explain. A sign of their goodwill was shown some months later 
when I wrote to Mr. J. Spurling, who is in charge of the Aboriginal 
Feeding Depét at La Grange, asking him to make a request on my 
behalf to the chief men, for a gift of some secret “ bull-roarers ” 
and circumcision knives. The gift was made, and in due time 
received in Sydney. This was the more remarkable, for as Mr. 
Spurling told me, he did not even know of the existence of the sacred 





®The only account of Karadjeri totemism so far published is Totemic System 
of the Karadjeri Tribe, Oceania, I1, 4, by R. Piddington, in which the writer describes 
a number of increase ceremonies and totemic myths. It should perhaps be stated 
that the kinship system of the inland Karadjeri and the Yauor is a modified Kariera 
type in which normally and ideally descent is reckoned through three lines, and 
matrilateral cross-cousin marriage is allowed, but patrilateral cross-cousin marriage 
is prohibited. Further, these two tribes, like those in the vicinity of Broome and 
the Lower Fitzroy, are divided into four marriage sections, named and arranged 
as follows : 

Karimba = Paldjeri 
reer = Burung ) 

Vide A. P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, II, 3, 
pp. 299-306, 320. There are no named moieties, but reciprocal terms are used for 
intermarrying pairs of sections and also for the sections of parents and children. 
These terms prevent marriage occurring between persons of successive generations. 
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TS, ‘‘ storehouse ”’ in which these objects were kept, although it was less 
t than a mile from his house, until I obtained an invitation for him to 
ich visit it and see its contents. Their gift was a witness tothe mutual 
he trust that had been established between the natives on the one hand 
ll and Mr. Spurling and myself on the other. It also shows that the 
tal information given by them was to the best of their ability correct 
of and genuine. 
he The value of the information gained by myself in field work, 
a- both amongst the Karadjeri and all other tribes with whom I have 
worked, concerning native social organization, may be gauged to some 
ut extent from my usual method. Having obtained the native terms 
id for mother, father, brother, sister,, wife and husband, and sufficient 
of knowledge of the local language to enable me to ask the appropriate 
at questions and appreciate the answers regarding kinship, locality, 
Tr, marriage-divisions, totemism, and spirit-homes, I work out concrete 
rd genealogies with individual after individual. As each fresh personal 
at name appears in the genealogy I ask for the kinship terms and 
0 behaviour used and observed reciprocally between the informant and 
r this person, then for the latter’s horde-country, his moiety or other 
| marriage-division, his birth-place and spirit-home, and his totem. 
y In this way an investigator soon collects a lot of most valuable data 
x over which he has a certain amount of “ control,’’ for the names of 
e the same individuals, or hordes, or totems, and so on, are almost sure 
yf, to appear in a number of genealogies, and if any differences occur in 
d their association, say of one totem with more than one horde-country 
= and such like, they can be investigated at once, their significance 
5 estimated and errors corrected. This entails a lot of tedious work 
d which requires much patience and application. But I am convinced 
rf that it is an essential method in laying the foundation for work in 
e an Australian tribe. It gives one information that must be obtained, 
and gives it related to living persons and situations, and not to 


hypothetical cases. Moreover, during the inquiry, other problems 
and hints arise which can be noted for later research. Again, it 
gives the investigator a grip of the chief factors of the social organiza- 
tion, and above all, it is an infallible method of gaining the interest 
and friendship of the natives. It really gives them unbounded 
pleasure to find a white person interested in such matters, and what 
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is more, able to understand, appreciate and respect them. Once I 
have worked with a few of the tribe, I find that the others are all 
anxious to take their turn, and the more intelligent “‘ lawyers” 
amongst them, to discuss the problems that arise, or that are put 
to them. ‘“ He knows everything,” they say. This prepares and 
predisposes them to tell the investigator the much that he does not 
know, and also to receive favourably his respectful incursions inte 
the secret world of initiation, mythology and cult-totemism. This 
has been my experience alike with the “ civilized’’ members of 
the Karadjeri tribe in the north-west and the Wailpi in South 
Australia and the uncivilized Ungarinyin in Northern Kimberlies 
and the Aluridja of the Musgrave Ranges in Central Australia and 
quite a number of other tribes. My great handicaps have been an 
incomplete knowledge of the tribal language and comparative 
insufficiency of time in each area. But I did spend nearly six months 
in the La Grange and Dampier Land region, and about two and a 
half months each amongst the Ungarinyin and Forrest River tribes. 
More intensive work should be done, especially in these two tribes, 
but the method adopted does give, I believe, trustworthy information 
and an understanding of native life.’ 


Needless to say, the collection and examination of genealogies 
is only part of the investigator’s task. Observation of social 
behaviour on all manner of occasions, where this is still possible, 
provides confirmation or modification of the results obtained by the 
genealogical method, and, what is more, fills them out with the 
richness of social and religious life. Kinship, local organization and 
totemism are not mere methods of classifying individuals or groups, 
or of codifying behaviour, but in any one tribe, are intertwined aspects 
of the one socio-religious life, and are amongst those factors which 
make for social cohesion and individual content. 


I worked through 253 genealogies while in the Kimberlies: 
36 Karadjeri, 35 Broome and Djabera-Djaber tribes, 18 Nyul-Nyul, 
70 Bardi and Djaui, 45 Ungarinyin, 33 Forrest River and 13 East 





7Such results certainly prepare the way for more intensive field work in limited 
areas, such as was done later amongst the Karadjeri by Mr. R. Piddington, and as 
we hope will be done amongst the Ungarinyin and other tribes where the results of 
careful preliminary work will expedite further research. 
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Kimberley. They varied in degrees of completeness, but all 
contributed to the setting and understanding of the problems of 
social organization. 

Karadjeri Totemism.—The Karadjeri territory is divided into a 
number of horde-countries called yura which are, and were, for the 
most part patrilineal and patrilocal. Further reference will be made 
to this in discussing the distribution of the totems. A person 
belongs to the horde of his father and has free access to the horde- 
countries of his mother and his father’s mother. The term ura, 
however, is also applied to a person’s spirit-home, the place in which 
he was “‘ found ” by his father ; this is usually a part of the horde- 
country, but the use of the one term in the two senses adds to the 
difficulty of defining the boundary of the horde territory if it cannot 
be visited, though it does add to the significance of this country 
as a person’s home. 

Each horde has associated with it one or more totems or bugart. 
As in so many tribes in North-West, Central and South Australia, 
the term for totem also denotes the long-past time when the culture- 
heroes and totem-ancestors lived on earth, made its natural features 
and instituted tribal laws, customs and rites. Again, as in these 
other regions, the same term has the significance of dreaming. Where 
cult totemism is concerned, the question “‘ What is your dreaming ? ”’ 
is equivalent to asking “‘ What is your totem?” and is answered 
with the name of the cult-totem. The ancient time of the heroes 
is the ‘“‘ dream-time,”’ but not the passing dream of the night ; rather 
it is the eternal dream-time of spiritual reality to which historical 
significance is attached. A dream to the native is a real objective 
experience in which time and space are no longer obstacles, and in 
which information of great importance is gained by the dreamer. 
This information may refer to the sky-world, especially if he be a 
medicine-man, or to the earth beneath, to his fellow tribesmen, or 
even to his child yet unborn. But the great “‘ dreaming ”’ or dream- 
time was the age of the mighty heroes and ancestors, who indeed 
still exist. And so a person’s totem links him to that period and 
gives him his share in it. 

Again, the totem is also bugari, dreaming, because it represents 
the totemite in the dream-life of present day men and women. To 
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dream of a person’s totem is to know that he will come along in a 
day or so, and apparently the forecast is correct sufficiently often 
to justify faith in this working of the bugari as a dream-totem. 
Moreover, the totem might well be called ‘‘ dreaming,” seeing that a 
father becomes acquainted with his child’s totem by dreaming of it. 
Indeed, according to the theory of conception held by the Karadjeri 
and every other Kimberley tribe, the father “‘ finds’ or sees in a 
dream, or may be in a waking vision, the child that his wife is to 
bear. The country in which he has the dream becomes the gura of 
the child, while a dream associates the child with its totem, its 
bugart. 

As we shall see, Karadjeri totemism is a variety of local totemism 
in that the various bugari are definitely associated with particular 
horde-countries or localities, and that the dreaming on the part of 
the father associates the totem of his child, while still a spirit-child, 
with the country in which he “ found ”’ it, which normally should be, 
or is arranged to be, some part of his own horde-country. But while 
fundamentally the totemism is “ local,’”’ the descent is almost always 
patrilineal. Patrilocal marriage combined with the patrilineal 
descent of the hordes, always tends to make descent of the totem 
which normally depends on the accident of conception, birth, or 
“ finding,” patrilineal. This is especially the case when, as in the 
Karadjeri tribe, the totems are divided amongst the patrilineal 
hordes. Again, where the local totemism is also a cult-totemism, 
that is associated with secret myths, rites and sanctuaries, and it is 
a variety of this in the Karadjeri tribe, a father naturally likes his 
son to belong to his own totem and to share in its ceremonies. 
Moreover, when as a result of white settlement and employment, 
the natives may pass long periods away from their own horde- 
countries, they do tend to insist on the patrilineal descent of the 
local totem, hoping, no doubt, that their sons will preserve the 
myths, ceremonies and sacred sites, if there be such.® 

But in the Karadjeri tribe the patrilineal descent on which some 
of the old men insist is based primarily on the patrilineal descent 
of the gura, amongst which the bugari are divided; the chance of 


4. P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, II, 3, 
330-331. 
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“dreaming ”’ the child and its totem outside the father’s gura is 
obviated by the sticklers for old beliefs by the fiction that the father 
must “find” his spirit-child in his own horde-territory. But 
others, more sophisticated, just maintain that the descent is patri- 
lineal. Thus, I found that if the old men did not actually know the 
horde and totem of some particular person, they would at once give 
those of his father or son, as the case might be. Further, in checking 
cases in which informants had given their hordes and totems as 
different from those of their fathers, Yuari, a headman with whom I 
was working, would describe the information as nonsense, and add 
that the horde and totem should be that of the father, and give the 
particulars accordingly. He was a highly sophisticated man and 
much used to white man’s ways, but still most of the information 
contained in my genealogies confirms his view. There are, however, 
exceptions. Thus, one informant has the same gura and totem as 
his father, but his brother was “ found ”’ by his father, and born, in 
a different yurva and so regards the latter as his yura and its bugart 
as his. Similarly, the present headman (1928) of the central coastal 
division of the tribe was born in Wangur, which he claims as his 
yura, and two of its totems as his, although his father belonged to 
Kaladenya, a distant inland gura. He inherited his position as 
headman from his mother’s brother, who belonged to the central 
coastal group of gura. Another informant belongs to a coastal 
“country,” Mikiga, because his father deserted his own inland 
‘country’ to live in this one, his wife’s—a case of matrilocal 
marriage. As a result, my informant was “ found” and born in his 
mother’s “ country,” which he now claims as his own. Such cases 
certainly complicate matters. 


There is also the possibility that although a child is ‘“‘ found ”’ in, 
and belongs to, his father’s horde-country, yet a dream will assign to 
it a totem different from the father’s. In one such case a man of 
the kangaroo totem “ found ”’ one of his sons in his own gura, but 
associated with a yam, which then became the latter’s totem. Thus, 
father and son belong to the one “ country,”’ but to different totems. 
Another son’s totem was a corroboree, and his yura was different 
from his father’s. The words of this corroboree, which was, of 
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course, revealed in a dream, were given to me, but I could not 
ascertain any meaning for them, although they are not secret. 
Palau pala layat igdgza 
Palau bunat tfidzat nau malba nai...e 

Another informant said that he “found” his daughter, 
incidentally a half-caste, in a cadjibut tree in Indjadin horde-country, 
and cadjibut therefore became her totem, although she was born in 
Kaladenya gura and her father’s yura was Tolgu. This case was 
strongly criticized by the headman, Yuari, who held that her totem 
should be Jangur, opossum, the totem of her father’s “ country.” 
It is also interesting to notice that this informant said that his 
daughter’s gura was Kaladenya, where she was born. Another 
man saw, in a dream, his unborn son looking for him and bringing 
him some kungura, a tree-fruit, his own totem, which then became 
his son’s totem also, although the latter’s birthplace was different 
from his father’s. And this informant maintained that his son’s 
birthplace was his yura. Now, usually and normally, the gura in 
which a child is ‘‘ found ”’ and born is the same, and is, moreover, the 
yura of the father. But if they are not the same, the general principle 
seems to be to give the place of “‘ finding,’ that is, conception, as the 
gura, though quite a number regarded the place of birth as the gura. 
No doubt both places are regarded in some spiritual manner as the 
person’s yura, and if the dreaming has been normal the totem of the 
place of “ finding ’’ becomes the child’s totem. In any case, the 
father’s gura, horde-country, is also that of his child, never mind 
where the latter was “‘ found” or born, for he is brought up in it 
and is always free of it. Amongst the Forrest River natives the child 
who is “ found”’ outside his father’s ‘‘ country’ has the right of 
residence in the latter, as well as in that of his spirit-home. They 
are both his “ countries.” Thoughtful natives like Yuari frequently 
solve the problem, as I have already stated, by postulating patrilineal 
descent of the gura and totem, and no doubt this does reflect the old 
state of things in which a child normally belonged to the “‘ country ” 
and local totem of his father. Yuari also made the interesting 
suggestion that in cases in which the totem of a child was said to be 
different from the father’s the reason might be that the father given 
by the informant was only an adoptive father, and that the real 
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father, whose totem was given to the person under consideration, 
had been forgotten by the informant. Perhaps he had never known 
it. This is quite possible in some cases at least. 

It is interesting to notice that the difference between the Aranda 
and their southern neighbours, the Aluridja tribes, regarding theories 
of conception and totemism is that the former hold that the totem 
is determined by place of conception, and the latter by the place of 
birth. 

Another type of apparent complication is illustrated by the 
following case. An informant and his brother belong to the same 
“country,” but different totems, while his daughter, who also belongs 
to the same “‘ country,” has still another totem. There should be no 
mistake about this, unless my informant were treating as his own 
daughter the child of another man of his own horde-country, who, 
however, possessed a different totem, namely, the totem of the 
woman in question. The explanation may be as follows: Most 
of the yura are associated with more than one bugari, and so, these 
days at least, a child may have any of the totems of the father’s 
horde-country, not necessarily the father’s own particular totem 
or totems. It depends on the association established by the father’s 
dream, bugari. Sometimes, again, a father has two of the totems 
of the horde-country, while his child may have these two and also 
a third or fourth. Or the father may have four, and his child two 
of these, together with a third which differs from any of his four. 
But in other cases father and child have the same three or four totems. 
These general statements are based on actual instances. It is, 
moreover, interesting to notice that with few exceptions all the 
examples of persons with more than one totem belong to the coastal 
division of the tribe, but examples of individuals belonging to one 
yura, but possessing different totems, come from all parts of the 
tribe. 

There does not seem to be any obvious principle which governs 
the grouping of totems in individual cases. Thus one person has 
two kinds of stingaree, a diver and a kangaroo. The last does not 
fit into a salt-water complex. Another has the sea, cockle and crab, 
which are naturally associated, but the fourth is crow. Rainbow 
and yam are associated, fire and honey, fire and kangaroo, stingaree, 
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porpoise and diver, water-snake, cockle and small stingaree, eagle- 
hawk and wattle (spear), stingaree and human lice, yam and bahenia 
tree, a wattle and a tree which bears an edible nut. Now those 
species and objects are associated in dreams, but this is so because 
they are for the most part first of all associated as multiple totems 
of yura, and this is no doubt because, for the most part, they are 
found associated in natural life. In other cases mythology and the 
evidence of dreams would possibly provide the explanation. 

The totems are exogamous. There are no exceptions in my 
genealogies, and my informants admitted none in discussion. This 
fact, however, is probably a corollary from the exogamous character 
of the gura. With regard to the latter, my records contain one 
exception, though the totems concerned in the marriage were 
different. It is most likely that some error or irregularity was 
involved. The two totems ascribed to the wife were not given by 
any other informant as associated with the “ country ”’ concerned, 
which incidentally was many miles east in the desert country, and 
I could not obtain exact details. There is also the possibility 
that she was brought up in it, but did not belong to it. 

With regard to eating the totem, the first impression obtained 
was that the totemite could eat it, but I gradually realized that this 
was not correct. Those who denied the existence of a prohibition 
on eating the totem were younger men who had lived in close contact 
with whites, and on whom the totemic system was losing its hold. 
They understood the question, for they acknowledged food taboos 
connected with mourning. On the other hand, one informant 
maintained that a person could neither kill nor eat his totem. He 
had done so when a young man, but had been severely upbraided 
by his sister. Some stated that while this prohibition was the rule, 
yet a person could kill and eat his totem if he were starving. Another 
informant, an old man, gave what was probably the general principle, 
namely, that a person could eat his totem, but only if it were killed 
by a man who belonged to the couple of sections to which he did not 
belong, that is, to the sections of his mother’s brother and wife’s 
brother, but not to his own or his father’s (or child’s) section. Thus 
a Karimba man could eat his totem if it were obtained for him by 
either a Panaka or Paldjeri person, but not by a Karimba or Burong 
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person. This rule, together with the custom to be referred to later, 
that the men of one father-son couple of sections (Panaka-Paldjeri 
or Burong-Karimba) conduct the increase ceremonies for certain 
totemic species, and the men of the other couple for others suggests 
that there was formerly a patrilineal dual organization of the tribe 
as far as the totems were concerned. This is so in Northern 
Kimberley. 

The above discussion of hordes and totems applies also to the 
Yauor tribe, the only difference being one of terms ; horde-country 
and birthplace are called boru, and totem dgalnga. These terms are 
used throughout Dampier Land. Almost all Yauor persons have 
more than one totem. I was only able to ascertain the names ofa 
few hordes of the Yauor tribe, but I doubt whether there were ever 
many more, as it is only a small tribe comparable to the small 
Djukan and Ngormbal tribes around and north of Broome. The 
members of the tribe have either worked during the past thirty or 
more years on Thangoo Station, which includes their territory, or 
have spent a lot of time in Broome, about thirty-five miles from the 
station. Others have worked on a station nearer Broome. There 
are very few remaining. Some of the old ones are spending their 
last days round Thangoo Station rather than going to the Government 
feeding station fifty miles south, for the latter is in Karadjeri territory. 
I include the Yauor hordes and totems in the following table as 
numbers 1 to 4; the rest belong to the Karadjeri tribe. 


Table of gura and bugart of the Yauor and Karadjeri tribes, gathered from the 
genealogies. The numbers refer to positions on the map. 


YAUOR TRIBE 


No. gura bugari (English) 
1 Maramadjuno dgindgirmanig _spring-water 
2 Langandjun mangoban a small marsupial 
(Djambarangandjal) wodarbin flying fox 
3 Wondjeldjuno lan stars 
langur opossum 
pargara turkey 
4 Daibineridjuno tyalua a greenish rock-fish with a big 
head. 
kulebil green turtle 
kungara a black berry off a prickly 
bush. 
nimanbur flying fox 
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No. yura 
5 Paldjarngandjal 
(Goldwyer’s Well) 


(Kumbidibrugan, near 
Goldwyer’s) 


6 Yadugara 


6a Linganyeri 


(A hill at Cape Villaret) 


7 Tolgu 
8 Kaladenya 


(Kaladanyan) 


8a Djugadugaran 
(possibly part of 8) 


9 Kambur 
(near 8) 


10 Luru 
11 _ Bilinbilindja 


12 Indjidan 


(Kunabaring) 
(probably part of 12) 


13 Yagareri 


13a Yugarunga 


(either in 13, or just south 


of it) 


KARADJERI TRIBE 


bugars 
palan 
gungunugur 


dzumbalan 


dgayabers 


baganbur 
ganyir 
dgurar 


langur 
wolagura 


tragal 
mangaban 
panangu 
mida 
kumur 


wolagura 


tragal 
yugura 
laya 
djagabars 
magawal 
mulan 
paldgam 
balul 


dzgungu 
kirbadgu 
paldzans 
tragul 
kirbadgu 


wolagura 
dzgambar 
yuguru 
karudu 

trgan 
telganadzanga 


(English) 
jewfish 
a small fish ; swells up when 
caught. 
goanna 


stingaree 


starfish 
a rockfish 


saltwater, the sea 


opossum 


eaglehawk (commonest totem 
of the horde) 

wattle, used for spears 

a small marsupial 

ground lark (one case) 

corkwood tree (one case) 

nalgo, a ground nut; men- 
tioned once only, usually 
belongs to Iraawolyi 


eaglehawk 


wattle 
dog 


a fish 


stingaree with shell 

stingaree with spear 

diver (bird) 

kangaroo 

lice (first four, one man; 
fifth and first two belong 
to his father) 


fire (commonest) 
honey 

kangaroo 

wattle 

honey 


eaglehawk 

a tree-fruit 
dog 

a small bird 
cockle 

eel 





rf 





14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 
21 


22 


23 


23a 


24 


25 
26 
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gura 
Bidinaba 


Djinjalgorindja 


Mikiga 
(C. Bossut) 
(vide 15, 11, 13) 


Wangur 


(vide 15) 
(vide 8) 


Mabang-nguru 


Manganu 
(Padaguno) 


Djinmangur 

Ngadi 

Djurdi 
(Djuadi) 


Kalerangan 
(Koinbina) 


Bulnga 
Badu 


Wiluru 
Biril-biril 


bugart 
kalbar 
nimindt 
kalukalubigt 


dgauari 
dzural 

t fingabandt 
matagatya 


dzurar 

t fingabandi 
matiagatya 
dgayabari 
ganar 
mulan 
wolagura 
yuguru 
dgzurar 
dzingabandi 
matiagatya 
panangu 
mida 
wolagura 
tragul 
wolagura 
matayara 
palina 


tragul 


dzundal 
palin 
bayanu 


dgzidama 


langad 
(langur) 


patinds 
balgara 
yuguru 
magadu 
balangur 


(English) 
a long water-snake 
a cockle 
a small stingaree (first two, 
father ; all three, daughter) 


crow 

sea 

cockle 

hermit-crab (all belong to one 
person) 

sea 

cockle 

crab (these three, one person) 

stingaree 

porpoise 

diver (three, one person) 

eaglehawk 

dog 


sea 

cockle 

hermit crab 

ground lark (a migration 
corkwood tree from 8) 
eaglehawk 


wattle (these two, one 

eaglehawk man) 

rainbow \ (these two, one 

a yam man) 

wattle (mother’s brother of a 
man of 18 whose totems, 
however, were the last two, 
not tragul) 


a ground-fruit 
salmon 


thunder 


opossum 


a stone (probably belongs to 
23) 


whitish stone for axes 
dog 


a fruit 


a tree-fruit (in one case, 
father belongs to 27) 
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No. gura 
27 Lindjagading 


27a Bila (a hill) 
(Probably in 27) 


27b Kumbadjara 
(Probably in 26 or 27) 


28 Kula-ading 


29 Woradjadurang 
(Kadu-kadu, a hill, 
probably in this) 





(Woradjadu) 
Kankanabidi 
(A spring) 


(Kandungabidi) 


(Wolyadang) 


30a (Nynukara 


31 


Close to 30) 


Wundurmadadji 


31a Nokanatj 
(said to be beyond 31 ; may 


32 
33 


be a 


corruption 


of 


Macansh, an estate which 


includes 30, 31) 


Mandalbi 
Warbin 
(near 30) 


bugars 
band zt 
pina 
yualu 
yulu 
langur 
bilagaroy 
kalaen 
kulamana 
bolida 


yalwa 


yalimara 
mindird gina 


kalaen 
palangur 
pina 


pulan 
pulan 


pandal 
tfaga 


pandjzi 
tfaga 


galud zoyu 
landar (kut) 


gara 
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(English) 

a cane-grass (common) 

white-ant 

a reddish snake 

sand 

opossum 

mistletoe. 

wattle bean 

frilled lizard 

python (this and pina belong 
to one man) 

wallaby (I am not sure of 
the exact gura of this) 

corkwood tree 

a tree-fruit 


wattle bean 
a tree-fruit 


white-ant (father of a pina 
man of 27) 

rainbow-snake 

(As a woman with this gura 
and bugart has mother with 
the same, and father with 
gura 31 and bugari pulan, 
there is some confusion) 

a nut-tree 

a tree-fruit 


a cane-grass 
a tree-fruit 


a sandhill 
kangaroo rat 
a tall grass 


pandgin (bandgt) cane-grass 


kogurt 


(kudzu-kud zu) 


dzuru 
mundru 
pandal 
kalbayar 


landar 
ridza-ridgza 
kud zu-kudzu 


djuru 


small whirlwind 


snake (said to be pulan) 
wattle 

a nut-tree 

a parrot 


kangaroo rat 


green snake 

whirlwind 

snake (pigangaramalu, a hill, 
is also given as bugari; 
probably a feature in the 
yura) 
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No. yura 
34 Djoani-djoani 


35 Wilbidjadu 


36 ©Iraawolyi 
37. Manala 


37a Woirangu 


38 Mandamaia 


38a Bunda 
(said to be same as 38) 


39 Nargandja 


bugart 
yara 
landar 
dzuru 
landar 


humur 
kogurt 
yuguru 
mida 
bilidzunidiy 


dzidama 
langur 


midimalu 
mangoban 
karingul 
bilid zuntdty 
mida 


kalaen 
dgindir-djindir 
(dzindigirin) 
(dgzindikiri) 


worama 


dzandayalur 
menda 
niamart 


landar 


yalgi 
dzidama 
pandal 
ordar 


(English) 

a tall grass 

kangaroo rat 

snake 

kangaroo rat (in one case, is a 
brother of a man of 39, and 
in another of a man of 36, 
both desert gura; but the 
former is father of a man of 
8, with mangarban bugari 
(small marsupial, perhaps, 
landar), between the coast 
and 36); 8, 35, 36 and 39 
may be closer together 
than marked on map. 

nalgo (a ground-nut) 

whirlwind 

dog 

corkwood tree 

a yam (this and a corroboree 
dreamt of by a Mandamaia 
father). Irregular 

(thunder). See 37a 

opossum (father and brother 
of Manala woman with 
dzidama bugars. Irregular) 

large kangaroo 

small marsupial 


yam 
corkwood 


wattle bean 
small bird (willy-wagtail) 


a ground-fruit (in one case, 
brother of a man of djindir- 
djindty totem) 

a yam 

a tree 

sand (this and the previous 
totem attributed to one 
person, but the whole 
genealogy is unsatisfactory) 

kangaroo-rat (daughter of 
worama man) 

goanna 

thunder 

a nut-tree \ probably belong 

a tree-fruit to 41 
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No. gura bugart (English) 
40 Kumarinyeri katgunba small marsupial 
(near Manala) 
41 Niligara pandal a nut-tree } (in same gene- 
(beyond Manala) ordar a tree-fruit alogy as these 
two bugari in 
Gabri dzundud - 
2 Gabrinan unduda a yam 
: (beyond Manala) dsigil bahenia tree fume pavenny 
43 Bangari kirbad zu honey 
nurdu small kangaroo 
yalowa small kangaroo 
44 Mandikakabo kirbad zu honey 
45 Pirgabu dzermida fruit 
wodara frog 
46 Wolar bundaru a bird (mixed Karadjeri and 


Manala tribes) 


gura 40-45 are either on the border of the Nygina tribe or belong to it ; 43-45 
are Nygina. 38 and 38a are mixed with Nygina. 35-39 are generally referred to 
as the Minala group. 


I was not able to map out exactly all these yura. I was only 
actually in Karadjeri country for fifteen days, and this during the 
latter part of the dry season when travelling into the desert is 
impossible. The yura can be divided up into several groups: 
(a) the coastal, 1-6a and 10-23; these are for the most part exactly 
mapped ; (b) 26-34, around the gullies and springs on the Macansh 
Estate; (c) 7-9 and 24-25, a mid-group in the desert; (d) 35-39 
or to 42, the Manala group on the eastern part of the territory ; 
(e) 43-45, Nygina hordes, and (f) 46, a yura on the boundary of the 
Karadjeri and Mangala tribes. The presence of springs, rock-holes 
and native wells determines the situation of the gura. A child would 
seldom be “ found ’’ or born far away from the presence of water, 
unless during a forced march from one side of the tribe to the other. 
The food-supply, too, would not be far away from these same sources 
of water. 


I am not certain that each of these gura in the above table 
represents a distinct horde-territory ; I am inclined to think that in 
some cases several may be different landmarks in one “ country.” 
Confusion may also arise from the use of the one word gura for both 
horde-country and for birth-place. 


The distribution of certain groups of totems among several 
adjacent gurva suggests this. Thus sea, cockle and hermit crab 
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appear in 15, 16 and 17, while eaglehawk is also common to the last 
two. Stingaree and diver in 11 and 16, while dog and eaglehawk 
are in 13 and 16, and so on. It may be that 11 to 17, omitting 
12, which is distinguished by fire and honey, belong to one horde, 
which has a number of individual camps and several totems. The 
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Map showing Karadjeri tribal territory and approximate position of gura. 


way in which all the men of this central coast area looked up to the 
one headman confirms my impression in this matter. 

A very good Karadjeri informant whom I met amongst the Nyul- 
Nyul tribe said that there were three headmen for the coastal sub- 
tribe commencing from just a little north of La Grange ; he gave me 
the names of the actual men at that time. The country under the 
care of the first coincides with the group I have just mentioned, but 
might also include 12; the second included 18-20 and 22-23, while 
his third took in the southern coastal part, including 21 and Anna 
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Plains Station. He, however, regarded these three as special 
“big men” for the whole sub-tribe, who looked after the sacred 
storehouses and bull-roarers and stopped fights. But I also 
gathered from him that there were local headmen, the chief man in 
each local horde or group. Perhaps these smaller family groups did 
not count much in the government of the tribe. The larger groups 
are not exogamous, but the observance of the relationship, totem 
and section prevents the breaking of marriage rules. But, of course, 
white settlement has caused some mixing of the groups. Old horde 
boundaries have possibly been obliterated, and totems from other 
parts brought in. Something like this must be understood to account 


for the number of gura in which certain bugart appear, such as 
wolagura and tragul. 


Likewise, the great number of totems in the Lindjagading (27) 
and Wundurmadadji (31) countries, and the presence of the same 
totems in different yura of their group, 26-34, suggest that there may 
have been originally less than the nine gura of which I have names, 
or that they have been mixed up. The presence of stations causes 
hordes to live together a great deal in one piece of country. Thus, 
several of that group may have come to live around Lindjagading, 
where there had been a station. The eastern group, especially, 
35-39, shows a similar sharing of totems, and it may be that here 
again the yura names do not represent strictly horde-countries. 
There has not been a “ white ”’ station in their part. 

The camping arrangements around the La Grange Aboriginal 
Feeding Station, which serves the old and sick natives, suggests that 
the natives now, at least, think in terms of large geographical groups 
rather than in smaller exogamous hordes. The central coast 
families camp near the house towards the western or coastal side. 
Those from the north, Yauor way, camp about a quarter of a mile on 
the northern side, and the southern coastal section on the southern 
side fairly close to the central groups ; this southern group is often 





*The present headman of the central coastal group says that when he was 
young, the Manala men were fighting that group, and his father and father’s brother, 
who belonged to Kaladenya, Manala way, stopped the fight, although 200 were 
engaged in it. The Lindjagading group wanted to help the Manala mob, but his 
father sent them home. Likewise, his mother’s brother, who used to be headman 
at La Grange, stopped fights and made the two sides friends. 
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referred to as the Kulandjadi ‘“ mob,” Kulandjadi or Kulangadi 
meaning south. The southern inland group, 26-34, who may be 
termed Lindjagading “mob,” camp some distance from the 
Kulandjadi, on the south-eastern side, the direction of their country, 
while the Manala “‘ mob ” camp on the eastern side, quite distinctly 
by themselves. This gives at least five main camping groupsin the 
tribe. 


Of course each family has its own camp and fire; further, the 
intermarrying pairs of sections in each group of camps camp near 
one another and somewhat separated from the other pair. 


Unfortunately, Mr. R. Piddington, who followed up my work in 
this tribe, was unable to form any definite opinion concerning the 
local organization, but was “ inclined to think’ that though the 
horde was exogamous and there was a prohibition against marriage 
between persons whose yura were close together, yet ‘“‘ the Karadjeri 
never possessed a rigid clan associated with their local groups, but 
that there was a general tendency for the majority of men of one 
locality to belong to one or other of the two moieties, a state of affairs 
which was probably preserved by the predominance of patrilocal 
marriages.’’° 


It is, of course, very difficult to determine exactly the former 
institutions of the Karadjeri from inquiries into the customs and 
opinions of the present-day members of the coastal division of the 
tribe, for these have been under white influence for some sixty 
years, and working on the various stations along the coast has 
accustomed them to mix freely in one another’s horde-countries. 
But I doubt whether one can infer that this was always the practice, 
as Mr. Piddington does. He says that the general Australian rule 
that ‘‘ no members of other hordes may hunt or camp (in a specified 
horde-territory) except with the permission or at the invitation of 
the owners’”’ does not exist in the coastal Karadjeri territory. 
‘ Certain small exogamous groups exist, but they lack the solidarity 
which characterizes the normal Australian horde; small parties 
composed of less than a dozen individuals from any horde may go on 





Marjorie and Ralph Piddington, Report of Field Work in North-Western 
Australia, Oceania, II, 3, 351. 
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hunting expeditions lasting several months, over the territory of 
any other horde, without asking the permission of the owners, who 
would not object.”"4 This may be the general position of affairs 
today in the decadent condition of this part of the tribe, but I 
doubt whether it was so fifty years ago, even though I am prepared 
to find that there is somewhat freer movement between hordes in 
hard desert conditions. The members of the tribe are acquainted 
with the relation of kinship rules to local organization, knowing 
that they are free of the “‘ countries ” of some kin, but not of others, 
and that rules of courtesy and ritual r ist be observed before, and 
on, visiting the former. The ende-*~ .« so to arrange marriage that 
one shall be free of his father’s mother’s country,” and to find a wife’s 
mother from a horde-country which one is not likely to desire to visit, 
witness to the strength of the local organization. Further, in 
discussing this matter, we must remember that each local horde- 
country probably consists, as I have suggested, of a number of 
totemic and spirit-child yura, and that confusion is apt to be caused 
by the use of the one term gura for these as for the larger horde- 
territory. Absolutely free intercourse between the members of each 
of the smaller totemic and “ spirit’’ yura does not necessarily 
imply the same freedom with regard to horde-territories. 


Mr. Piddington, as already quoted, “is inclined to think that 
the Karadjeri never possessed a rigid clan associated with their 
local groups.”” In considering this matter we must bear in mind the 
multiple totemism of most of the horde-countries—of almost all on 
the coast—and the fact that members of the same horde may possess 
different totems, though all the latter belong to the definite group of 
totems associated with the country of the horde. Therefore, while 
the members of the horde may, and normally do, form a patrilineal 
local clan, they may belong to several totemic clans. Still, these 
clans, which are more of the nature of cult or ceremonial groups than 
social units, are linked together by the fact that they all belong to the 
set of multiple totems of the one horde. The reason for this associa- 
tion of sets of totems must be sought, as I have already suggested, 





NOD. cit., 351. 
124. P. Elkin, Social Organization in the Kimberley Division, Oceania, II, 3, 303. 
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in the association of the species in natural and economic circum- 
stances, in mythology and the experience of dreams. The point is, 
that in Karadjeri totemism we are dealing not with a variety of 
social totemism, the primary function of which is to denominate 
and regulate social groups, but with cult-totemism which gives the 
individual his place in and share of the ceremonial, mythological, 
and “ spiritual” life of the tribe. 


Economic Significance. 


Though Karadjeri totemism is primarily a variety of cult- 
totemism, its economic significance must not be overlooked. The 
very names and geographical distribution of the totems, together 
with the existence of ceremonies for the increase of totemic species 
on which the supply of edible and other socially valuable objects is 
believed to depend, makes this clear. Thus, an examination of the 
list of totems given above, shows that the totems of a yura are species 
or objects found in it. Of course, they may also be found elsewhere, 
but they are usually specially plentiful, or believed to be so, in the 
locality of which they are the totems ; moreover, mythology furnishes 
the reason for this in incidents in the lives of the heroes of the bugars 
time. Thus, many miles inland, at Mobalnga, one of the great 
heroes, being hungry, made some holes in the rocks, from which 
plenty of iguanas came forth. This, obviously an increase ceremony, 
explains the abundance of iguana at this site now. Being thirsty, 
the same hero made another hole, and this time fresh water came 
forth, and has been issuing from the same place ever since as a 
spring. This is the general type of what might be called local 
totemic myth, but my information does not show whether Mobalnga 
is an iguana increase centre in the inland “ country,” Nargandja, 
or not, though iguana is a totem of this yura. The following myth, 
however, does associate the totemic species with the “ country ”’ to 
which it definitely belongs. A bugari man of the Burong marriage 
section came to a rock hole in the timbered country on the border of 
the Indjidan Plain. He carried a wooden dish full of honey, which he 
emptied into the hole. Then, going down into the hole, he cut his 
subincision wound and let the blood flow on the rock. This caused 
multitudes of bees to come out of the hole. Now honey, or the 
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honey-bee, is one of the totems of the Indjidan “ country,” and, 
moreover, increase rites for bees are performed at this site. In 
another instance one of the four greatest heroes of the bugarz time, 
finding or making a hole in the ground near a tree at Wilauwilanga 
in Tolgu “country” north of Indjidan, decided to make it an 
opossum centre. So he stood a large “ bull-roarer,” yalyarindga, 
in the hole, put some arm-blood at its base, and then spun some 
opossum string on a spindle. This is now an increase centre for 
opossums, which are believed to be plentiful in the locality, and 
further, opossum is a totem of Tolgu “ country.’”’ We may therefore 
speak of one gura as the place of opossum, another the place of 
bees, another of wattle, another of stone for axes, and so on. This 
means that the particular local country is not only named after 
such and such a species, but also is reputed to be a great place for it, 
its home, as it were ; and further, in many cases, the local country 
contains the increase centre of the totem. In this way the totems 
of a yura tell us some interesting economic facts about it. 

In addition to this they also provide some geographical informa- 
tion, especially in the case of such a tribe as the Karadjeri with its 
coastal, bush (pimdan) and desert areas. For example, the cockle, 
crab, stingaree and diver of Mikiga not only tell us what important 
contributions this locality can make to the tribal food supply, but 
also show that it is a coastal ‘‘ country,” and further, effectually 
distinguish it from such a “ country’ as Wundurmadadji with its 
sandhill, whirlwind, cane-grass, kangaroo-rat and wattle totems. 
The list of totems also shows that the vast majority of the totems 
are edible species: fish and their congeners, marsupials, reptiles, 
tree- and ground-fruits, seeds of grasses, honey, white-ants and birds 
such as the parrot. Of course, spring water as a totem should be 
included under this heading. Other totems obviously reflect the 
economic and social importance of the objects concerned. The sea 
from which so much of the food of the coastal groups is derived : 
fire on which the food is cooked, which provides warmth, and is 
almost the centre of social life, for natives seldom sit down in a group 
to talk, rest or sing without a fire in the midst ; the wattle which 
provides the wood for the long one-piece spears; the thunder and 
the rainbow which are associated with the much needed rain; and 
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the stars which are the bugarz heroes in “‘ heavenly ” forms and so are 
constant reminders of the history, sanctions and ideals of the tribe. 
The sandhill and whirlwind of some inland gura reflect the familiar ; 
moreover, there is probably a myth to explain the totemic significance 
of the former which belongs to Wundurmadadji; but it may bean 
important camping ground or totemic site. The whirlwind which 
is associated with several yura, usually suggests to the native mind 
the uncanny, some visitation from the spirit world, but I have no 
information regarding its significance for the Karadjeri. The dog 
as totem witnesses to the great value of that animal to the natives, 
both as a companion and an assistant in the chase. The lice is an 
indication of what does happen in social life ; individuals assist one 
another by removing it. The feathers and down of the eagle-hawk 
are used for ceremonial adornment, and its flesh for food. Further, 
the very existence of an increase rite for this bird shows that it is 
of social value. The willy-wagtail, as a totem, possesses probably 
some symbolical significance, as small birds do in various tribes. But 
the totemic significance of such species is a matter for further research. 

Again, the economic as well as the local significance of the totems 
is emphasized by the existence of totemic sites at which ceremonies 
for the increase of the species are performed. The sites, which are 
usually standing stones or holes in the ground or rock, are usually 
found in those parts of the tribal country where the particular 
species connected with them are plentiful, and normally do increase 
year by year. There is believed to be an increase centre for every 
species or object which is of value or significance to the tribe. Ifa 
centre for a particular species is not found in the Karadjeri territory, 
then one will be found in a neighbouring tribe. A similar belief in 
the existence of such totemic increase sites for all such species and 
objects seems to be held by all tribes who themselves possess any such 
sites. There is thus a co-operation not only between the hordes of 
one tribe, but also between tribes—a co-operation which is believed 
to ensure the increase and supply of those species and objects which 
make life and society possible, and which, even in times of drought 
and famine, provide a hope that good times will come again. And 
this hope can be held, for man possesses a sure ground for it in his 
knowledge and performance of the rites which derive their efficacy 
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from the heroes of the bugari. Needless to say, such rites are of 


economic significance, as well as of psychological and _ social 
importance. 


Increase Rites. 


The increase rites and centres are a localizing and focussing of 
the belief in pre-existence of the spirits of all forms of life and objects 
which are of value to man and society. This belief applies also to 
human beings. Spirit-children are believed by the Karadjeri and 
Yauor to live in trees, stones, fresh water or the sea, and their 
“* finding ”’ is associated, as we have seen, with dreaming, the local 
“country ’’ and totemism. I doubt whether the ‘‘ homes ’”’ of the 
spirit-children are known by the Karadjeri before a father actually 
“finds ’’ a spirit-child. They just pre-exist and are found in varying 
circumstances. But, of course, the local increase centres for various 
natural species are definitely known, and cared for from time to time. 

I was not able in the time at my disposal to record many of the 
rites connected with such totemic centres, but what I did record was 
sufficient to show that they were of the usual type to which the term 
talu is now applied. That is, a rite of a prescribed form is performed 
by a definite group of people, members of the local horde, at the 
centre which is the dwelling-place or source of the spirits and life of a 
particular species, the totem, and as a result the species increases. 
But in addition to the site, the rite, the performers and the totem, 
there is the myth which records and explains the association of the 
totem with the site, gives sanction for the rite, and relates both to 
the bugari period. The performers, or at least some of them, are the 
guardians of the sacred site, the rite and the myth. That is, they 
possess, as trustees, that portion of the sacred history, ritual and sites 
of the tribe, or more briefly, that portion of the bugari, which is 
symbolized by the totem concerned, and on which the life and future 
of the tribe is believed partly to depend. 

Students familiar with the increase ceremonies of Central and 
South Australia would expect the performers to belong to the totem 
associated with the site. But this is not necessarily the case in the 
Karadjeri tribe, nowadays at least, nor was it the case in the Kariera 
tribe not far south when A. R. Radcliffe-Brown made his investiga- 
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tions there about twenty years ago. Nor, as we shall see, is it so in 
the Forrest River district today. What we find is that the men of 
the local horde in whose “‘ country ”’ the éalu site is situated, perform 
the rite connected with it. Some of them, perhaps most of them, 
belong to the totem concerned. They do all belong to the patrilineal 
moiety, or father-child couple of sections, and to the one horde to 
which members of the particular totem belong, though with the 
break-up of the tribe, even this rule is being broken. But there is 
no reason for doubting that in earlier days the performers not only 
belonged to the one moiety and the one local horde, but also to the 
particular totem, though they might have been assisted by members 
of other totems. The multiple totemism of the hordes certainly 
suggests this. Fathers and brothers may belong to different totems, 
though they were “ found’’ and born in the one locality. They 
belong to locally-related totems, to the same horde and moiety, and 
therefore, in an area where the principle of contiguity is so strong, 
we need not be surprised that they should assist one another in 
totemic ceremonies. The members of a particular totem, however, 
are the owners and directors of the increase ceremony connected with 
it. It is essentially a matter of knowing the rite and the myth, but 
the men belonging to any one totem possess a prior right to the 
knowledge, and to leadership in the particular rites. The position 
of ‘“‘ master ”’ of the ceremonies passes from father to son, if the latter 
be old enough, and if he belong to his father’s totem, as is very often 
the case, even when the totems attributed to persons’ children are 
determined by “ dreaming.” 

But with the depopulation of the tribe the number of totemites 
is decreasing, and from time to time the last of a local totem clan 
bequeaths the knowledge of the site, rite and myth to a man of 
another totem, though, if possible, of the same gura, horde “‘ country.”’ 
This is true amongst the Karadjeri as amongst the tribes of Central 
and South Australia. It shows firstly that ideally the rites should 
be performed by a man of the totem which is being increased, or at 
least, that he should be the master of the ceremonies ; secondly, 
that the local group of men are all concerned with the particular 
talu complex, and if all the members of the particular totem die out, 
then a member of another totem may conduct the ceremonies, if 
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he belong to the local group or horde, and, of course, if he were 
taught them by a person who had full knowledge of them and was 
regarded as an “ owner.’’ It shows thirdly, how deep is the belief 
that the future of natural species and of man is connected with the 
preservation of the rites, sacred sites and myths, that is, with 
continuity with the bugari: if another member of the particular 
totem has not arisen, the precaution is taken of entrusting the 
ritual complex to a man of another totem of the “locality.” This 
is for the sake of the horde and the tribe.” 


In the Karadjeri tribe the increase rites are divided amongst 
the patrilineal moieties. Thus, men of the Burong-Karimba moiety 
“own ”’ and lead the rites for parrot-fish, honey-bees, cockles, garfish, 
ants, native-plums, locusts, pink cockatoo, wallaby, rock-fish, 
porpoise, crab and salmon. The men of the Panaka-Paldjeri moiety 
are in a similar position with regard to the rites for stingaree, native 
cat, iguana, crow, flounder, eels, eagle-hawk, pearl-shell, calm weather, 
opossum and bandicoot.#* Needless to say, in those instances in 
which any of these species appear as totems in the genealogies, they 
belong to the same patrilineal couple of sections to which their 
increase rites are here attributed. The list is probably incomplete, 
just as the table of totems given above is also no doubt incomplete. 


The headman of an increase rite would not always belong to the 
same section ; in cases where the position passed from father to son, 
it would alternate between the two sections of the particular moiety. 
Thus the statement in my notes that Karimba men are in charge of 
the ¢alu for salmon and are assisted by Burong men might be reversed 
in the course of a generation. Another record states that Burong 





12We might add that it is also for the sake of any members of the extinct totem 
who might be born in the future, as is always possible in tribes where the totem is 
determined by the chance of “‘ dreaming,” place of conception or of birth. Spencer 
and Gillen, The Arunta, I, 247, give an example of a contiguous group of little grub 
totemites taking charge of the sacred storehouse and churinga of an extinct lizard 
group. Later, a child was conceived in the lizard locality ; he, of course, belonged 
to the lizard totem, and when he grew up the sacred totemic emblems were formally 
handed over to him. But even though such a contingency could not arise, as in 
tribes with definitely patrilineal descent of the cult-totem, members of other totems 
are entrusted with the care of the increase sites of extinct clans. 


18This list is based partly on my own notes, but mainly on R. Piddington, 
Totemic System of the Karadjeri Tribe, Oceania, I, 378-393. 
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men are the main actors in the éalu for honey, that one of them is 
the leader, and that Karimba men assist. But if, as is possible, this 
leader’s son should succeed to his position in the ceremony, then the 
leader would be Karimba, and Karimba men would be assisted by 
Burong. But, however this be, my informants stated definitely in 
a number of cases that the men of a particular section were in charge 
of the rite, and that they were assisted by the men of the other 
section of the patrilineal moiety. With regard to the salmon ¢alu 
already mentioned, I was told that although Burong men assisted 
Karimba men, yet only certain of the latter knew the correct words 
to use. ; 

The important point is that the rites at the increase site are 
performed by men of the local horde who belong to one moiety, for 
any horde or local group does for the most part, perhaps altogether 
in former times, belong to one moiety. Further, the leader and at 
least some of the performers, belong under normal conditions to 
the totem which is being increased and which, incidentally, belongs 
to the moiety with which the local horde is especially associated. 

In some ceremonies the members of the opposite moiety may 
take some part. Thus, in the ¢alu for honey which has just been 
mentioned, and which is performed at a site in Kuranan, near Indjidan 
plain, Panaka men ask the Burong men to perform the rite. Later, 
they may be asked to give some of their blood for use in the rite. 
Panaka men may also visit the sacred site at any time, provided that 
they receive permission todoso. The Panaka men are wife’s brother, 
or cross-cousin to the Burong men. On the other hand, Paldjeri 
men are not allowed to go near this talu site. 

The performers are fully initiated men to whom secrets may be 
revealed. This means that women and children cannot be present, 
nor can they visit sacred ¢alu sites. At least, that is the general 
principle which is applicable to sacred sites and rites. But, in spite 
of this, women do play a subsidiary part in some ceremonies associated 
with initiation and increase rites. In an initiation ceremony of the 
Bardi tribe, for example, an old woman approaches the novice who 
has just been anointed with sacred arm-blood from the veins of the 
fully initiated, and who also holds close to his abdomen a dish in 
which there is some of this blood. The old woman puts a firestick 
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between each of the novice’s upper arms and his sides. It is her age 
that makes it permissible for her to go near the wooden dish with its 
sacred blood, for the general rule is that no uninitiated person may 
see such blood. 

But to return to the Karadjeri, we find that women are present, 
or assist at a number of increase rites, though they have nothing 
whatever to do with the others.!4 

It is interesting to notice the rites at which women may be 
present or assist. Using Mr. Piddington’s account we observe that 
they may be present at the ¢alu for native-cat, honey, garfish, iguana, 
rock-fish, eels, crab and parrot-fish (if no blood be drawn). They 
assist at the rites for ants, native-plums, locusts (if they, the women, 
belong to the locust totem), flounder and eagle-hawk (if of the 
eagle-hawk totem). Women alone perform the ¢alu for “ nalgoo,” 
though under the direction of men. Since women gather the nalgoo, 
we can perhaps understand this, but the division between rites at 
which women may or may not be present does not seem to be based ona 
sex-division of economic activity, though their presence at the rites 
for cockles, ants, native-plums, locusts and crab might suggest this. 
No doubt there would be a tendency for them to be present at the 
talu for those species in the gathering of which they are concerned, 
but the real principle lies in the sacredness which is implied in 
the use of blood and sacred objects, and this is determined by 
tradition and mythology. Thus, women are not debarred from the 
wallaby ¢alu because men do the hunting, but because men’s arm-blood 
is used in the rite. They may visit the site when there is no ceremony. 

Several accounts of increase rites which I obtained seem to 
imply that women are prohibited from taking any part in them, but 
perhaps, if I had made further inquiries, I might have been informed 





4R, Piddington, Totemic System of the Karadjeri Tribe, Oceania, II, 4, 376, 
footnote, says that women (I) must participate in some increase rites, (2) may 
participate in others, if present, (3) in others again, they may participate, if they 
belong to the appropriate totem ; (4) they may witness some, but not take part, and 
(5) are rigidly excluded from others. He adds that “ all the ceremonies of the latter 
type involve the drawing of human blood from the arms of the men.’”’ To this we 
should add that women are excluded from any ceremony or part of one in which 
sacred objects of the ‘ bull-roarer”’ or ¢/uruga type are used. Vide A. P. Elkin, 
The Secret Life of the Australian Aborigines, Oceanza, III, 135-137, for the significance 
of this symbolic object. 
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that they could be present at certain parts of the ceremonies. But 
Mr. Piddington’s report, like my own, shows that in the Karadjeri 
tribe women are not secluded from totemic rites in the same degree 
as in Central Australia. And Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown 
found that this was also the case in the Kariera tribe of Western 
Australia.1® 


Most of the Karadjeri increase rites are performed at definite 
times of the year, namely, just before the period when the species 
concerned should normally increase. This is, of course, just what 
happens in Central Australia. But some increase rites can be 
performed at any suitable time or when an increase of the species is 
desired. These are connected with species such as the porpoise or 
a condition such as calm weather, which are not especially connected 
with any definite period of the year. 


The Karadjeri, like all the Kimberley tribes, divide the year 
into a number of named seasons which are distinguished partly by 
climatic changes, but to a greater degree, by the kinds of edible 
species that are available at the different times. Thus the division 
is economic as well as climatic, and because nearly all of the increase 
rites are associated with the definite seasons in which particular 
species should begin to increase, the division of the year may also 
be regarded as a ceremonial one. 


The Karadjeri seasons of the year are: wilburu, a transitional 
period between the cold south-east season and summer, about 
September, when equinoctial winds blow and the weather gets hot ; 
ladza, the very hot dry time of the year, about October to December ; 
maygala, the wet season from about January to the beginning of 
April; marul, another short transitional period, at the end of the 
rainy season; and pargana, the cold south-east season, about May 
to August. Various kinds of edible species are plentiful in the 
different seasons, such as, tree-fruits in maggala, nalgoo, a ground- 
fruit, in marul, and so on, but the point of interest here is that 
special increase rites are associated with particular seasons. Wzlburu 
is the time for the rites for stingaree, ants, locusts, iguana, wallaby, 





154. R. Brown, Three Tribes of Western Australia, Journal of the Royal Anthrop- 
ological Institute, XLIII, 1913, 143-194. 
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eels and parrot-fish ; /adza for honey, rock-fish, crabs, and sometimes 
eels and parrot-fish ; maygala for luga, a small flat fish ; marul for 
garfish, native-plums and flounder ; and pargana for salmon, native- 
cat, crow and pink cockatoo. Definite information is not available 
for the other alu rites, but enough has been gathered to show the 
ceremonial significance of the seasons. This is further emphasized 
by the fact that speaking generally of the Kimberley tribes, there 
are special seasons for the more important initiation ceremonies, 
and in some cases, for the final burial ceremonies. 

The season prescribed for any particular ¢alu rite is usually 
the one just preceding the period, though sometimes it is the actual 
season, when the ‘species is especially plentiful, or fat, or when its 
eggs are plentiful. This fact should be associated with two others, 
first, that the ¢alu centres are situated, as we have seen, in localities 
where the species concerned do normally increase, and second, 
that when the rites express the desire to increase the species in 
localities other than that in which the spirit centre is situated, 
as they frequently do in the Karadjeri and other Kimberley tribes, 
only those localities are selected in which the species does normally 
increase. In other words, the aborigines are guided by actual 
economic and geographical facts and make no attempt to bend 
nature to any passing desires and needs which they might have. 
Rather, they are concerned with the maintenance of nature’s normal 
course throughout the seasons. Their own life, like that of the 
natural species, is intimately bound up with this. And given their 
philosophy of the pre-existence of spirits and the mythology behind 
this, the system of ¢alu centres and rites is the logical means for attain- 
ing thisend. The rites must be regarded as a means of co-operating 
with nature in the maintenance of the normal course of events, 
which should be manifested in the regularity of the seasons and the 
rain, and the increase of species at the usual times. The talu system 
is, of course, also a means by which man expresses his needs, both 
economic and psychological, and the rites serve to express and 
strengthen the unity of groups within the tribe. But fundamentally, 
it is a means by which man comes actively into ritual attitude with 
nature—nature on which he depends, and the life of which is 
intimately bound up with his own. In the rites, as we shall see, he 
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not only expresses his desires in words and actions, but, as in so many 
of the rites, he gives of his own life, that is, his own sacred blood, to 
the species, through its sacramental symbol, so that nature, or at 
least, some particular natural species, may continue to live and 
increase. 

This feature of Karadjeri increase rites is illustrated by the 
following brief descriptions of a few rites as they were given to me 
by men of the tribes. Mr. Piddington’s accounts, already referred 
to, give further illustrations. 

Talu for honey. The ritual as performed at Kuranan is based 
on the mythological event which has already been described. Men 
of the Burong section are the main actors, and are assisted by Karimba 
men. Panaka men ask the former to conduct the ceremonies. 
The performers go to the hole which is known as Nangula and with 
bushes sweep it and also the rock around the top. They then cause 
blood both from their arm-veins and subincised penes to flow on 
the bottom of the hole. Sometimes, too, the Panaka man who asked 
the Burong headman to “ make ” honey, that is, to perform the rite, 
is asked to give some of his blood for the purpose. There is neither 
singing nor dancing, but the Burong men say 

yabangala kirbadgzu yabangala gura raygadt. 
Kirbadgu is ‘‘ sugar-bag,’”’ that is, honey. The last two words 
refer to the countries where honey should normally increase. 
Yabangala is the ‘‘song,” that is, the essence or power of the words 
of the rite lies in it. Each of those present then takes some of the 
mixture of blood and dust from the bottom of the hole, and puts it in 
a small hole in a stick. Concealing the sticks in their hair, they go 
to the different localities where bees should be active, and put them 
in trees. Needless to say, women are not allowed to see these sticks. 
Another ceremony for honey is performed at a spot called Bangadand- 
jading, about two miles from La Grange, where a standing stone about 
five feet high and one foot in diameter at the top, but more at the 
base, rises out of an outcrop of a fine conglomerate type of rock. A 
small hole at the base, about eight inches in diameter and the same 
depth, represents a beehive. A Burung man is in charge of the spot, 
and when performing the ceremony, cleans out the hole, rubs off 
some of the rock into this and also lets some arm-blood into it, using 
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the words as in the other honey-increase ceremony already described. 
The bees will now go out and make “ sugar-bag ”’ in the trees. 

Salmon Talu. The ceremony for this fish is performed at the 
beginning of the south-east season, the time when they are very 
plentiful. Karimba men are in charge, but are assisted by Burong 
men. The site is a number of holes in a hill just north of Whistler 
Creek. 

The women walk on past the holes before the men come up; 
they look around a bit, and then go some distance away and camp. 
The men then come up, sweep out the holes, and put some arm-blood 
in them. They then put several kailakor, bull-roarers, in the sea ; 
these attract the fish which from then on come in plentifully. As in 
the rite for honey, there is only some talking, but I could not find 
any informants versed in the words. Only certain Karimba men 
knew them. 

The ceremony is associated with a myth that salmon used to 
be very plentiful in these holes which are now dry, and that Karimba 
and Burong men had thrown them out into the sea. 

Luya Talu. A elaborate fish ceremony is performed in Mangala, 
the rainy season, at a creek which flows into Gourdon Bay. Its 
object is to increase the /uya, a small flat fish with white face. 

The men, wearing only a pubic covering of leafy twigs, dig a 
hole in the sand near the creek. One man now looks out to see if 
any fish are approaching, while the others stand round in the 
water, forming a yard, with their spears poised. After a while, the 
watcher announces that a fish has come in. This fish is called pall, 
or circumcised, because of some bugari or sacred old-time happening. 
The watcher runs round the fish, stamping his foot, after which the 
fish goes out to sea to return with a lot of fish. The watcher hunts 
them in, hitting the water with spears. The nearest man aims a spear 
at a fish, but misses ; he then hits his mouth with his right hand. 
After this the other men spear a lot of fish and put them in the 
hole already mentioned. The site of this hole is a bugari place, 
for it is associated with the activities of an old-time man named 
Ngalya. Incidentally, the fish must not be killed with hitting- 
sticks. This first catch of fish is made early in the morning when 
the tide is still low, but later on at high-water, a lot more fish are 
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speared and put in the same hole. Everybody, men and women, 
then sleep until midday, when a fire is made on which an old head- 
man cooks all the fish. He tastes a fish, and then gives one to each 
man present. When this is done he says “ kalaia”’ (all right, or 
finished) and the women come and carry down to the camp any fish 
that are left. 


Fish Increase. There used to be a hole associated with the 
increase of a fish called /aguna about six miles south of La Grange. 
A road now passes over the site. The ritual consisted of sweeping 
out the hole and so causing the fish spirits to go out into the sea and 
increase. 


There is another hole for fish at Cape Bossut. Bugari men used 
to hunt fish from this hole to the creek, so now the men, after clearing 
it out, chase, as it were, the fish from this hole to a well near by, and 
then to the creek. Of course, there was more in the ritual than is 
given in these brief references. 


Opossum Talu. The increase ritual for opossum at Wilau- 
wilanga is based on a myth which has already been quoted. Some 
Paldjeri men with the assistance of some Panaka men clean out the 
hole which is at the base of a tree and let some arm-blood flow on to 
the ground. They then spin some opossum string on a spindle, 
with the result that opossums will go up the tree and out to other 
trees in plenty. 


Bandicoot Talu. There is a hole associated with the increase 
of bandicoots in the southern part of the tribe. Nangamada men 
join in the ceremony which is conducted by men of the Panaka section, 
with the assistance of those of the Paldjeri section. They approach 
the hole in single file, while the leader swings a bull-roarer. Going 
into the hole they throw out sand in the manner that old men and 
women throw out opossums from a hole in a tree, while others 
round the top of the hole draw branches away from the edge as 
though drawing the animals out. Tracks are made from the centre 
of the hole to the upper edge in the direction of any country that 
desires an increase of this species. The leader gets three young men 
to let blood from their arm-veins spurt on to a stone which is in the 
bottom of the hole, on to the earth there, and also on to the tracks. 
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Bandicoots, opossum, fish and bees were thrown out of holes in this 
way by the heroes of olden (bugari) time. 

The Talu of the Yauor Tribe. These are similar to those in the 
Karadjeri tribe. Thus Wondjeldjuno horde has a djalnga, totemic, 
centre associated with the the opossum, one of the totems of the 
horde. This is a hole about eight feet in diameter and four deep, 
which was made very long ago. One or more of the totemites, who 
are incidentally Karimba and Burong men, enter the hole, sweep it 
out with their hands, throw dust about and tell the opossums to go 
out and increase. If persons of another buru, horde-country, have 
asked them to perform the ceremony, the performers add the names 
of the places in their buru. Presents are received for carrying 
out the ceremony. 

Wondjeldjuno has a similar djalnga hole for turkey, while a 
corkwood tree is the djalnga of the stars which, like turkey and 
opossums, are totems of the horde. All that I could find out about 
the star ceremony was that the ground was cleared around this tree. 

The performers go to sleep after all three ceremonies, apparently 
at the talu ground, and when they wake up they see the tracks made 
by the spirit opossums and turkeys going forth from the hole, and 
in the other case, see the stars rise. 

My informants said that women can see these holes, but cannot 
enter them. They added that the buru, Langandjun, which may 
include Kulabarin, the locality in which a kangaroo ceremony is 
performed, has a djalnga hole for mangoban, a small marsupial, and 
may have others. 

A ceremony for the increase of kangaroo is held at Kulabaring, 
near Thangoo Station, in the Ladja season. Burong men are in 
charge, but are assisted by Karimba men. It concerns various types 
of kangaroo, the totems of the horde. The headman summons the 
men of these two sections ; they paint themselves with the kangaroo 
pattern. This is not secret, though the ceremony is so. 

At sundown they sing, sitting round in a circle, then swing some 
bull-roarers, one of which has been smeared with arm-blood. A 
medicine-man who is present picks up a small kangaroo which is 
invisible to the others present, and as it were, throws it in the 
directions of various countries, saying as he does so, “‘ You go this 
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country, this country,” and so on, mentioning the names of the 
localities in which kangaroo should normally increase. 

Maramadjuno “ country ”’ contains a spring which is the scene 
of a rain-making rite. A member of the horde which has djin- 
djirmantg, spring-water, for its totem, makes a hole near the spring, 
into which water rises. He then makes a heap of earth, which is 
black at the bottom and white at the top. This represents a cloud. 
This little rite is only observed in the hot season, and will be followed 
by rain. 

Main Features of Karadjert Talu. An interesting feature of 
the increase rites in the Karadjeri tribe is that most of them are 
associated with a hole in the ground or in rock, and that the principal 
ceremony consists of cleaning this hole. In this way the species are 
freed to go forth and be incarnated. But in most cases an essential 
ceremony follows the cleaning, namely, causing human blood to flow 
or drop on to the bottom of the hole ; thus, the life of the performers 
is given to, or shared with, the totem, the spirit-centre of which is 
the hole. Another feature, and one which is essential, is the recital, 
during or immediately following the cleaning and blood-giving, of 
words which express the desire for the increase of the totemic species 
in the named localities. The transference of a mixture of blood and 
dust from the honey-totem centre to the trees, is an acting out of the 
desire expressed in the words ; this is comparable to the throwing 
about of dust in the opossum rite of the Yauor tribe, and to similar 
expressive actions in other rites. Further, the use of bull-roarers 
in some of the ceremonies associates them with the great heroes of 
the bugari who are symbolized and commemorated by these sacred 
objects. Of course, all totem centres are also associated with the 
bugart as recorded in the myths. 

Two Yauor informants added an unusual feature to the accounts. 
They said that the djyalnga, totem-centres, were each inhabited by a 
rat, a spirit, who looked after them, and also cared for the spirits of 
the totemic species connected with the particular centres. They 
also stated that the rat must hear what was said by the performers, 
after which they would send out the spirits of the species to be 
incarnated. As these informants had spent their lives on a white 


man’s station, their statement may have been a sophisticated attempt 
E 
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to explain the rites, or they may have used the word raz in more than 
one of its meanings. The word means invisible, and also that which 
must be invisible because of its sacred and secret character. The 
spirits of the totemic species existing at any éalu centre are them- 
selves vat, and so, too, is the spirit of the bugart hero who is 
especially associated with the centre. It is a question whether the 
performers felt that the interposition of such hero was necessary for 
the going forth of the spirits of the totemic species. In this connec- 
tion, we should remember that in Spencer and Gillen’s account of 
the talu of the honey-ant totem, Aranda tribe, the main ceremony 
which consists of cleaning out a pit-like depression and disclosing a 
sacred stone, is performed near “‘ an ancient mulga tree which is the 
abode of the spirit of an Alchera man whose duty it was to guard the 
sacred ground.’”’ A further ceremony is performed in a bed of a 
creek on the banks of which are a number of mulga trees which are 
the totem trees of Alchera heroes who now in spirit form watch the 
performance of the totemites.‘* A more striking parallel is provided 
by Miss McConnel from North Queensland. She states that in the 
increase rites of the Wikmunkan tribe appeal is made to the spirits 
of the dead who now reside at the totem centres, to ensure a plentiful 
supply of the totemic species.” 

It is therefore quite possible that in the Yauor tribe, as in the 
Wikmunkan, and to some extent also in the Aranda tribe, the bugari 
heroes or the spirits of the deceased do play an active part in the 
increase rites. 

We may conclude by saying that the main features of most of 
the Karadjeri and Yauor increase rites are first, the cleaning out of 
a hole which is the totem centre, second, the use of blood which is 
usually put into the hole, and frequently, the use of bull-roarers, and 
third, the recital of words which express the desire for the spirits 
of the totemic species to go forth and so cause an increase in the 
species—a recital which is sometimes associated with appropriate 
actions expressive of that desire. 

A. P. ELKIN 





The Arunta, i, 160-162. 
Ursula McConnel, The Wikmunkan Tribe, Part II, Totemism, Oceania, I, 187. 
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Increase-site for honey, near La Grange. 




















‘“ DIVAZUKMIT ”—A NEW IRELAND CEREMONY! 
By WILLIAM C. GROVES 


| following is an account of a ceremony, known as Divazukmit, 
observed by the writer in the village of Fisoa, on the east coast 
of the northern half of New Ireland, in the territory of New Guinea. 


While it is not, like cremation ceremonies, mortuary rites and 
malagans, very spectacular in nature, it does appear to be of socio- 
logical importance. 


It shows the part played by the pig in the ceremonial aspects 
of Melanesian life, and illustrates the difficulty—almost the impos- 
sibility—of understanding any socially prescribed ceremony such 
as it is, or the relations of the participants and the nature of their 
implied social obligations, unless one has the genealogical record of 
those concerned, 1.e., it points to the indispensable nature of 
genealogical records in anthropological field work. 


The occasion was the cutting-up and distribution of a pig for 
the old woman, Nau, who, though very old, is still strong enough to 
come down to the river for water, sees fairly well, is still able tosmoke 
her clay pipe (and does so when black tobacco twist is available), 
performs many useful little household tasks, squats outside to sun 
herself on fine days ; but who, by all the reasonable and customary 
standards of this community, ought to have died long ago. Though 
her remaining alive long beyond the expectation of all has really 
caused a good deal of inconvenience to those who had organized 
in advance, in customary way, her mortuary ceremonies, it would 





1This ceremony was observed and the account written during the period spent 
recently by the writer in ethnographic research work in New Ireland, under a fellow- 
ship granted by the Australian National Research Council, in accordance with the 
terms of which this acknowledgement is made. 

The alternative form of dizukmit, the va being omitted, was frequently used by 
natives. Pressed for a more precise use of the one or other form, they usually 
hesitated, and went on to explain that it is their way—“‘ fashion b’long me fella 
kanaka ’’—of “‘ turning talk.’”’ The language of Fisoa is not an easy one to learn ; 
this is partly because of this lack of precision in word-forms. 
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not be true to say that they were not glad of the fact of her longevity. 
Pride in her rare attainment was strong enough to counteract any 
feeling of resentment that might have existed. 

It is native habit to say of such old people, who, it is believed, 
cannot live much longer, “ She’ll soon be dead!’ [avan sina vasilik, 
literally—time (of death), hers, close-to] ; and knowing this to be, 
in their experience, generally a fairly certain forecast, those concerned 
had, in the case of Nau, set about making preparations for the 
prescribed ceremonies connected with her expected death. 

When the death does not happen, and shows no signs of 
happening immediately, as in this case it did not, the plans and 
preparations made in anticipation of such death must needs be 
modified. 

Now one of the most important items of such advance prepara- 
tions is the securing of the pig or pigs for the series of feasts that form 
the central motif of the mortuary rites. The pig is the one indispens- 
able item to mortuary ceremonial ; and where the person is old and 
the ceremonies big, there must be no hitch. So that if the family of 
the old person expected to die has not the necessary number of pigs 
of its own in possession, it seeks around and “ marks ”’ a pig or pigs 
elsewhere. Such marking of a pig is, in effect, a request by those 
concerned to the owner of the pig to make it available not to them 
personally, but to them for a specific social purpose, in this case 
for mortuary rites. A similar procedure is followed in the securing 
of pigs for malagan* purposes. 

And unless the pig chosen is already marked,* the owner is under 
a fairly binding obligation to deliver it up. He knows he will be 
paid, for the paying is part of the ceremonial, and paid the right 





*Malagan is the most important cycle of ceremonies in this society. Religious 
in nature, it is of important social significance. More detailed reference to malagan 
is given in the “ Report on Field-work in Social Anthropology in New Ireland” 
in this issue of Oceania. 

3If such a pig were marked, as many are immediately after their birth, it is fairly 
certain that the fact of its being marked and the purpose of such marking would be 
known by most members of the group now seeking a pig. The fact that at certain 
times all of the pigs of one village are marked for malagan purposes frequently 
necessitates the securing of a pig from some other district. An arrangement existed 
between Fisoa and Fatmilak, a village a few miles away, for mutual assistance in 
such emergencies. 
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amount, there being a regular scale of payments for pigs according 
to their sizes. Price is never discussed, and the owner always 
affects to be surprised when paid. Indeed, the chances are that he 
will be paid more than the recognized value, for no native group 
likes to appear mean where it is carrying out public obligations. 
The discussion between the parties in the acquiring of this pig really 
amounts to something like this: ‘‘ You know there is a certain 
obligation upon us, as a group, to carry out a ceremony for which a 
pig is necessary. You have a suitable pig.” 

Clearly the pig is not for any individual or group, but for the 
carrying out, on traditional lines, of a socially prescribed ceremony. 
This is broadly the theory, but in actual fact it usually happens that 
the pig chosen is one that belongs to some member of the family 
group concerned, frequently an affinal connection ; by this means it 
is ensured that the highly-prized native currency (mis or arayap) 
that changes hands in the ceremonial payment will remain within 
the family, and thus be available for use on subsequent ceremonial 
occasions. There is, of course, a constant interchange of mis between 
family members, each “‘ helping ”’ the other, and the other reciprocat- 
ing, the balance always being very delicately maintained, no one 
group or member gaining for long at the expense of the other. 

One more preliminary fact needs to be pointed out. It is that, 
in the past, the older the person concerned and the wider his circle of 
relatives in consequence, the greater the effort put forward by these 
relatives to have a mortuary ceremonial worthy of the status of the 
deceased and creditable to themselves as members of his family and 
clan group. It is necessary to remember that prestige is accorded 
individuals in native society increasingly with increased age and the 
numerical strengthening of the clan. The very comprehensive 
genealogy of Nau, the old woman concerned in this case, shows not 
only how great her prestige was, but also what a large and important 
business the ceremonial connected with her death might be expected 
to be, for there were so many possible contributors. In the past it 
was not exceptional for the body of such a one to be kept on the 
mortuary chair awaiting cremation for many days after death. 
This was to enable those from distant places, individuals and family 
groups genealogically connected with the “ big” person deceased, 
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to be present with the pigs and taro that represented their 
contribution to the ceremonies, for these had all proclaimed their 
“marking ’”’ of pigs during the advancing years of the deceased. 
Feasting in such cases would go on for days, the body being subjected 
to a series of punctures to prevent its too rapid decomposition and 
swelling. The dénouement is represented by the cremation and 
attendant mourning. 

On such occasions next to the body itself, which, perched on 
its abaf in the enclosure adjacent to the cremation ground, is visited 
frequently and wailed over by individuals, the central figures of the 
whole cycle of rites were—as they are today—the pigs. It is common 
enough to see a male connection of the deceased break away from a 
spasm of ceremonial wailing in front of the abaf to render assistance 
in the strangling of a newly-arrived pig. 

Nowadays cremation usually takes place within a few hours of 
the actual death. This limits the time for the arrangement of the 
feast in cases of unexpected death. The mortuary feast is postponed, 
the reason always given for such postponement being that “‘ we 
have not fastened the pig.”’ The full feast is usually made within 
the next few days, a pig or pigs having been acquired meanwhile. 

Such is the essential preliminary explanation. The facts in 
the particular case being presented were something like this: Nau 
was very old, she had long been expected to die. Her genealogical 
connections were many, and represented considerable wealth in 
native currency. Pigs had been “‘ marked.” One of these, that of 
her son Bilas, had been shot while trespassing on the adjacent 
plantation. It had caused much annoyance and was costing a good 
deal in food and attention. So no one was really very sorry when 
it was shot. A feast was made; Bilas’s wife and daughter (the 
latter married matrilocally) hastened out to bring in taro; the pig 
was roasted on the aumun (stone oven), and next day the men 
foregathered as the guests of Bilas at a feast that was referred to as 
the “‘ feast of sitting down close to the time of death” of Nau, a 
liberal translation of the native Aflangan (feast, generic term) 
avavagalin (feast, specific) pana (for) Nau, aran (time of death) 
sina (hers) vasilik (close to). Thus was the pig of Bilas effectively 
disposed of, and the society satisfied by the performance of one of its 
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regular ceremonies. At this feast of Bilas I had been present. 
It was held about three months before the “ cutting of pig ’’ now 
being described. 

Bilas’s sister, Tunga, the daughter with whom Nau lives, with 
her husband Baia, who had been a labourer on the adjacent planta- 
tion, and had used his payment in European money to purchase 
native currency and was consequently fairly well off, had “‘ marked ”’ 
a pig belonging to an affinal relative, Lopuk, /uluaz of the village of 
Lowan, forty miles away. Once a pig is marked it is regarded as the 
property of the person marking it, but it remains in the custody of 
its former owner until the death of the person for whose mortuary 
feast it is marked—usually not very long, as previously pointed out. 
Having this pig marked at Lowan practically ensured the attendance 
at the mortuary rites, if only to bring the pig, though it is usually 
quite a ready attendance, of those genealogical connections of Nau 
who live at Lowan. Tunga probably had three considerations in 
mind when she showed a preference for the pig of Lopuk over other 
pigs, including many locally available : 

1. Fimancial. Lopuk was husband of her classificatory sister 
Lopai, and hence mis paid to him would be still in the family and 
available for later possible needs. 

2. Social. Lopuk was the paramount /ulua: of his district, 
and the use of his pig would bring a large number of people to the 
mortuary rites, and thus give them importance and raise the prestige 
of the family. 

3. Practical. The pig itself was a fine big-limbed fellow, well- 
fed, and would contain much grease, for Lopuk owned plenty of 
coconuts, on which pigs are fattened. 

Months passed after the marking. The pig, large when marked, 
grew larger and more difficult to manage ; it took the habit of dis- 
appearing for days in the bush, and necessitated the despatch of 
search-parties to bring it back. It did much damage in the gardens, 
breaking down fences, for it had developed a fine pair of boar’s 
tusks in front of its massive body. It began to get nasty, threatening 
to attack its pursuers when intercepted by them along a jungle path. 
In fact the continued responsibility for its custody began to exasperate 
Lopuk and to try the patience of the villagers of Lowan. In despair, 
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Lopuk finally despatched a messenger to Tunga, to say how irksome 
the pig responsibility had become. 

So the troublesome marked pig, still alive, though effectually 
trussed up, legs bound together and a strong pole running along 
between the bound legs and the body, was brought to Fisoa. With 
it came Lopuk, his wife Lopai, and a number of the people of Lowan. 


The ceremony for which these had all come—and the pig in 
particular—was that of divazukmit (dijuk, to wash; mit, hand), 
the washing of hands. This is not a feast in the ordinary way. It 
consists of (a) the acceptance of and public payment for the pig, with 
explanation of the purpose of his presence by the one whose pig is 
marked ; (b) the cutting and apportioning of the pig and, after its 
cooking, (c) the eating of portion by Nau; (d) the washing, by her, 
of her hands, after the eating. 

In addition to the division of the pig among the family members, 
all of whom had “ helped ” Tunga to pay for it by contributing mis, 
as detailed later in this account, a large portion, including the 
shoulders and head, was set aside for distribution in small pieces to 
others of the village not directly connected with the ceremony. 
This latter was done, I believe, in order that the rest of the village 
might have tangible evidence of Nau’s continued existence and 
grand age, and her family’s willingness to celebrate, at some consider- 
able cost, their pride in her achievement. 

Many of the people of Fisoa, having gone to Lemakat to 
participate in a malagan ceremonial, and not more than half the 
inhabitants of Fisoa remaining (of whom about one-third were 
directly connected with Nau and the ceremony), it meant that on 
the evening of the day concerned every one in the village of Fisoa 
was feeding on pig and also on sago, which had been brought with 
the pig from Lowan, provided for the time-honoured celebration of 
divazukmut. Thus the pig was the tangible means of bringing to 
public notice the obedience of the group to tradition. 

It is not possible to understand the description of divazukmtt 
itself without a knowledge of the genealogical relationships of those 
sponsoring it. To assist such understanding a portion of the 
genealogy concerned is given. 
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It is noteworthy that, of all those living listed in this genealogical 
record, the only ones who did not take some part in the ceremony 
were Luames, classificatory son’s son (adult) to Nau, and his wife 
Takmangaf. Two reasons for this are given. First, the society 
being matrilineal, Luames’s binding relations and obligations are 
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testi Matane nau=¢ (d) kosi (d) 
| si, | 

Lopuk= Bitas= tunga= langy= SaK.= TaBu= 

lopai malai BAIA RUNGOL saito suort 

¢ malis raat Eo 

Kakot lulurat awura EIMAT biriber Franis= LuamMEs= 
adopted 3 gingiri? takmangaf 

adult 
(d) =deceased. g=male; where the name is Q=female; names of females 
—-=same clan group as Nau. given it is in small capitals. are in ordinary type. 


+ =actual joint sponsors of the ceremony. 


Three separate groups are represented : 


1. Nau’s own children and grandchildren and those affinally related to them. 
2. The female offspring of Gingiri, Nau’s own sister (deceased). 
3. The descendants of Kosi, Nau’s classificatory sister. 


The groups include: 


Consanguineous connections of Nau. Affinal connections of Nau. 
+Langu, daughter of Nau. Melake, s., husband of Nau. 
+Tunga, daughter of Nau. Lopuk, s. d. husband of Nau. 
Bilas, son of Nau. Malai, son’s wife of Nau. 
Lopai, s. d. of Nau. Franis, husband of classificatory grand- 
Awura, d. d. of Nau. daughter of Nau. 
Lulurat, son’s d. of Nau. Eimat, d. d. husband of Nau. 
Saito, m. s. d. d. of Nau. Malis, mother of Eimat. 
Biriber, m. s. d. d. d. of Nau. Sak, h. of classificatory d. of Nau. 
Gingiri, m. s. d. d. d. of Nau. Suort, wife of classificatory son of Nau. 
Tabu, m. s. d. son of Nau. Baia, d. husband of Nau. 


Rungol, d. husband of Nau. 

Luames, son of classificatory son of Nau. 
Takmangaf, wife of Luames. 

Kakot, adult adopted male of Bilas. 


to his mother’s people ; that is, his father’s mother, Nau, is not one 
of the many grand-parents, real or classificatory, to whom the social 
tie is strong ; it would, for instance, be much stronger for his mother's 
mother’s sister, who is from our point of view a comparatively distant 
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relation. Second, at the time of the ceremony Luames was sharing 
the obligations of his wife, Takmangaf, in connection with the 
malagan ceremony at Lemakat. Also noteworthy is the fact that 
Kakot, who is a “ ward”’ of Bilas, Nau’s son, was amongst the 


helpers, showing some reluctance, it is true, but finally fulfilling 
the obligation. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE DIVAZUKMIT PROCEDURE 


During the day on which it was arranged that the pig should 
arrive, a party of women from Bura, an adjunct of Fisoa, accompanied 
by their menfolk, passed by my house as they entered the village of 
Fisoa. This party included Saito, Biriber, Gingiri and Sak, Awura, 
Malis and Tokas. Kakot and Franis came independently. 


The group carried amongst them bundles of specially chosen 
big taro roots, tied to resemble the taro brought in for malagan 
ceremonial purposes ; bunches of green bananas, and some native 
woven baskets of paw-paws. The provision of the taro represented 
a considerable effort on the part of these people, for there was little 
of the old crops left in the gardens, and the new crops were not yet 
ready to lift. In fact, the village itself had been existing on coconuts, 
crabs, fish and boiled native ‘‘ cabbage ”’ for some time. It was the 
period between crops—usually at the beginning of the rainy north- 
west season—always a time of food shortage in this part. 

All of these contributions were placed inside the house occupied 
by Tunga and Nau, after which the women squatted around inside 
gossiping and chewing betel nut, whilst the men moved around the 
village. Awura, Tunga, Malai and Lulurot had spent the previous 
day preparing the oven, roasting the wild pig caught by Bilas’s 
hunting dogs, and taro provided from their gardens. Baia, assisted 
by Bolaf and Kaplis, who are classificatory grandsons of Nau, 
classificatory sons of Tunga, and classificatory brothers of Awura, 
and not shown in the genealogical extract reproduced, had netted a 
few fish on that portion of the reef where Bilas was regarded as the 
cwner of the fishing rights. Bilas himself, having been ill for some 
time, did not personally participate in the fishing, though he normally 
would have led the group. Netting fish involves standing waist deep 
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in the water for half an hour or more, and this was an experience 
in which Bilas, in his ill-health, could not take part. 

Early next morning the squealing of the pig gave notice of the 
arrival of the visitors. Fisoa had soon assembled en masse. The 
Lowan men, after depositing the pig on its pole on the ground, 
killed it in the usual way—by suffocation. This is done by binding 
a native “ rope ’’ so tightly round and round the animal’s snout that 
the air passages in the nostrils are sealed. It is an upsetting 
experience to watch the frantic struggles of the poor bound brute, 
its eyes glassy with fear and its mouth foaming. Frequently in its 
frenzied struggling it frees its snout from the strangling rope, only 
to succumb to a repetition of the performance. As this pig was 
very large and strong and had two large protruding tusks that made 
satisfactory snout-binding difficult, its killg took a long time and 
was a most painful affair. 

The animal killed, its nose was released from the binding ropes, 
and the limp body suspended back downwards from the through-pole, 
which rested horizontally in two forked stakes placed vertically in 
the ground and about three feet high. Dried coconut fronds were 
lighted underneath it, the blaze singeing off the hair from the skin. 
This routine is not haphazard, it is part of the regular procedure in 
preparing pig for ceremonial purposes. No bleeding is ever done ; 
the natives prefer the flesh dark in colour and enriched in the cooking 
by blood saturation. With the placing of the carcase on a large 
roughly-woven coconut leaf mat, the work of the Lowan group was 
over. 

To remove the inside was the next task. This was done by 
Baia, armed with axe and large knife. The kidneys, liver and such 
morsels regarded by the natives as special tit-bits, were carefully 
hung up on a shrub near by, safe from the foraging of the hungry 
dogs that swarm in this village as in most of the kind. And then 
came a short consultation over the carcase; as a result of this 
discussion the forepart, including the head, was hacked off with the 
axe, and the forelegs severed therefrom ; this large piece was then 
set aside for general distribution to those present in Fisoa who were 
not actual participants in the ceremony. Next, the larger portion 
was cut up into definite sections. Even this follows a traditional 
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procedure : legs, rump (two halves), and three or four circles, about 
three inches wide, of the trunk. Carefully each of these was laid 
aside. 

About twenty bundles of sago that had been brought from Lowan 
with the pig were now placed near by. These were to be “ backed ”’ 
(paid back) by Fisoa in the form of the bananas, paw-paws, and taro 
deposited in Tunga’s house on the previous day. This was no formal 
part of the ceremony of the pig cutting, but only a side issue satis- 
factory to both parties. 

While this carving was going on the Fisoa women of Nau’s 
group opened out the stone oven and removed the roast bush pig, 
the taro and the leaf of fish, and carried them over to the seated 
Lowan group, who opened the leaf-bound parcels and commenced 
to eat. The carving and eating both over, Lopuk and his party sat 
in the middle of the road, chewing betel nut, their backs ceremonially 
turned to the large group of Nau’s people, who, squatting some thirty 
yards away, were busy preparing the mis for payment. 

This group included Tunga and Baia with small trade-store 
attaché case containing carefully bound bundles of mis, Langu, 
whose husband Rungol, a New Britain native, was seated a few yards 
away taking no active part, but showing his interest by contributing 
mis and being present; Saito, Awura, Gingiri, Biriber, Kakot, 
Bilas and Lulurot. Malis sat a little outside the group, she being, 
like Rungol, one of them only by marriage. 

Opening the attaché case Tunga, with great deliberation, 
unwound the wrapping from the first of three parcels, selected three 
strings of mis, and laid them down on the mat around which the 
group was seated. Then stating to all around, ‘“‘ My own! ”’ (surugu), 
she repeated the performance with the other two bundles, 
ostentatiously displaying each as she counted out the three. One 
bunch of three, she explained, represented the contribution of her 
daughter Awura (the mis of this latter being in her mother’s charge 
even now that she is married); the other bunch was that of her 
husband, Baia. 

Langu now opened her basket and laid two strings of three mis 
beside the others—one of her own and one of her husband Rungol. 
It will be seen that no self-respecting or socially worthy husband 
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could, under such public observation, withhold his contribution to 
the clan of his wife. Ostentation and publicity have very definite 
uses in this society. 

Next came Bilas’s contribution of three mis, representing 
himself, his wife, and his daughter Lulurot. Followed Saito, with 
three, representing herself and her two daughters Biriber and 
Gingiri. (Gingiri’s was, I was informed, supplied by her husband, 
Franis,* though Franis personally did not approach and publicly 
offer it as did Eimat, who was of the same affinal relationship.) 

Now to this lot of Saito’s, Kakot, who has lately been living in 
Saito’s family at Bura, added one, reluctantly and not until Saito 
had reminded him in tones audible to those seated around. From 
houses near by now advanced Tabu ; Eimat, husband of Awura and 
son of Malis; and Johannes, the village native missionary, who 
usually tries in a commendable way to associate himself with those 
native ceremonies that do not come within the ban of his church ; 
each of these threw in one mis. 


The contributions now totalled twenty-five, placed on the mat 
in three separate sections. One of these sections was now taken up 
in the right hand by Baia, one by Lulurot, and one by Gingiri. 
Displaying the mts quite deliberately, these three walked across to 
Lopuk and threw them on the ground in front of him. Lopuk 
counted the strings, holding them up so that all present might see. 
This is a definite part of the procedure—the making public of the 
amount of payment. In such cases the theory is that no group 
would be able to withstand the shame of appearing stingy ; it would 
discredit them in the eyes of others. 

It is as if the society itself had said: Everything that is done as 
part of our organization must be given social sanction in the manner 
of its doing ; it must not fear to be done under the very eyes of the 
society itself. If such things are done publicly, society will have no 
cause to suspect the manner of their performance. Rather it will 
show its approval of such respectful adherence to tradition, which is, 





‘I am convinced that this explanation, offered by Franis’s brother, was not 
altogether true ; for always such contributions from affinal relations are made, as 
was Eimat’s, with public show; and Franis is not the type to forego any such 
opportunity for ostentation and publicity. 
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everyone understands, directed towards the society’s own preserva- 
tion. Allow the element of secrecy to creep in, and suspicion soon 
follows ; thus is bred mutual mistrust, hatreds between individuals 
and groups, social friction, disharmony and eventual disintegration. 
Rather, then, than countenance any behaviour that might cause 
such a disruptive process, let there be always a display of the opposite 
tendency of openness. 

Payment made, there remained only the actual distribution of 
the pig. This was entirely in the hands of the two daughters of 
Nau, Tunga and Langu, they being the nominal sponsors of the 
ceremony. Baia and Bilas gave a certain amount of advice which 
was always received with deference by the women. Baia actually 
had no right to advise, he being only one of the “ helpers.” 

Now though no one present would admit that he was actuated 
in his “ helping ’’ Tunga and Langu to pay for the pig by any other 
sentiment than the desire to assist in the conduct of the ceremony, 
and all would indignantly refute any suggestion that the receipt of a 
good portion of pig and sago was in their minds, it was not difficult 
to observe the interest displayed by the various parties as they 
watched the apportioning. That the amount of food offered to 
each party had little relation to the extent of the “help” given 
will be seen by the accompanying table. 

This meant that, excluding Awura’s own three mis, Langu and 
Rungol and Tunga and Baia amongst them provided twelve mis, 
and their share of the pig was that portion left over, including the 
whole head and a part of the neck, after a present of a small piece 
had been made to every other household in the village where anyone 
was present, some sago accompanying the piece of pig in most cases. 
But though their share of the pig and sago was not commensurate 
with their share of the cost of the food, that was not a matter of 
any concern to the sponsors of the ceremony, for they had had the 
much more worthy, if less tangible, satisfaction of organizing the 
ceremony according to custom, and conducting it in approved fashion. 

This ceremony differed from an actual feast in one feature. 
Beyond a few words muttered by Lopuk as he stood beside the 
newly-killed pig to pass it over publicly to Tunga and Langu, 
explanatory of the presence in Fisoa of his group and the pig, the 
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whole ceremony was void of speeches, and speeches are usually an 
inseparable part of feasts of any kind. 


It now remains to explain the title given to it—Divazukmit— 
the coming together for the washing of hands. The natives offered 
this explanation, that since Nau was being privileged to eat with her 
family of the pig intended to have been eaten by others at her death, 
and my informants insisted that Nau personally should so eat of the 
pig, she must, immediately after such eating, actually wash her hands. 
What this really means and why it is done it is difficult to say. 























Individual. Mis Given. Share of Food. 
Total. 
Biriber - I I hind leg and 2 bundles of sago. 
Saito-+Kakat I+1 2 3} centre ring and 2 bundles of 
0. 
Lulurot + Bilas 3 3 hind leg and 2 bundles of sago. 
Suort (for Tabu) I I forequarter and 2 bundles of sago. 
Awura BS Fal \ 4 centre ring and 3 bundles of sago. 
Johannes I I forequarter and 2 bundles of 
sago. 
Gingiri I I 4 centre ring and 2 bundles of 
sago. 
Total .. 13 








The natives cannot tell, and one can only hazard a theoretical 
explanation. It is this: On the death of a person of great age and 
prestige it is necessary, in order to have a worthy array of pigs and 
feasts, to make each important feature or step in the ceremonies 
the occasion of a feast. The first thing done after the death, and 
prior to carrying the corpse to the avalamat (house of the dead) in 
the enclosure adjacent to the cemetery, is to wash the hands of 
deceased, and this first step in the cycle of mortuary rites is often 
made the occasion of the first feast. It is possible that the Lowan 
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pig might have been used for this first feast of the series connected 
with Nau’s death, that of ‘‘ the washing of her hands,”’ a feast that 
will now be dispensed with upon Nau’s ultimate demise. It means 
that, instead of the men eating the pig in a mortuary feast held in 
front of the ceremonially-seated corpse of Nau, practically the whole 
village will share in the pig in honour of the living Nau. 


SUMMARY OF POINTS OF SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE IN THE 
CEREMONY 


As the writer sees them, the special points of sociological 
significance that are implicit in this ceremony and the manner of its 
conduct, include the following : 


1. The pig is the indispensable feature of this ceremony—as it 
is of so many important ceremonies of this society, including mortuary 
rites and malagans. 


2. An extended family group and their near clansmen in sponsor- 
ing such public ceremonies experience increased prestige and the 
approval of the society. 


3. By such means as the making public of these ceremonies 
the society ensures its own preservation. 


4. Individuals of another clan, affinally connected with the 
family group concerned, feel impelled to assist the group by the 
fact of the ceremony’s being publicly held and socially approved. 


5. Advanced age in an individual is a source of pride to the 
individual’s family group; it is the native idea of greatness and 
power. 


6. Though native currency is ceremonially passed over in the 
ceremony, it is not regarded by the natives in any sense as a com- 
mercial transaction, such as the purchase from a European of a 
female pig for breeding purposes. 


7. A show of generosity is expected from all individuals 
sponsoring such socially-prescribed ceremonies. 


8. Though certain individuals of a group organize a ceremony, 
it is known that all others of that group who can will assist, not 
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only because of the strength of custom and the bond of kinship, 
but because of the fear of becoming subjects of ridicule or public 
disapproval. 

These same points are observable in many other ceremonies. 
Their sum total would probably provide a good account of the 
general principles upon which the society is organized and functions. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 











PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF CULTURE CONTACT! 
By RALPH PIDDINGTON 


or dealing with the subject matter in hand there are two 

points which should be made clear. In the first place it should 
be understood that when various points of view such as those 
of the missionary and of the anthropologist are criticized one does not 
intend to imply that all members of these classes adopt the point 
of view propounded, but merely that tiere exists a tendency towards 
such a viewpoint being adopted by a considerable section of the 
class in question. In the second place it must be pointed out that 
the present paper is nothing more than a survey of some of the 
problems which may with advantage be treated psychologically, 
and that even over this limited field the treatment is by no means 
exhaustive. 


The general relation between scientific social anthropology and 
the practical problems of native administration are too well known 
to specialists in these fields to require elaboration.? It is with the 
psychological approach to the problems of culture contact that we 
are here concerned. 


In the first place we must be clear on the distinction between 
the anthropological and the psychological approach to the problems 
with which we are dealing. Social anthropology deals with the 
nature of primitive societies, and gives a description of the social 
environment in which the native lives. Psychology, on the other 
hand, is concerned with the individual and with his experiences, the 





1This paper was read before Section F (Anthropology) at the Sydney meeting 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science 
in August, 1932. 


*For a general statement of this relationship vide R. Firth, Anthropology and 
Native Administration, Oceania, II, 1 sqq. 
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social structure being regarded merely as a stimulus to which he 
reacts.® 

In the first place the problems of culture contact are, in the last 
analysis, the sum of a number of individua! problems of adjustment. 
Every individual native is faced with a stimulus situation to which 
he responds in a given way, and the same is true of the individual 
white man who comes into contact with him. One does not mean to 
imply that all natives must necessarily respond in the same way to 
the impact of an alien culture, but it is these very differences in 
response which render imperative a psychological, as opposed to a 
purely sociological, study of the situation. 

We must necessarily adopt the assumption that what we term 
European civilization is the culture pattern dominant in the world 
today, and that, whatever our ideas may be as to the relative merits 
or demerits of civilized and primitive modes of life, it is the former 
which tend to be dominant. In other words we must think, in the 
main, of the savage adapting himself to our civilization rather than 
of the reverse relationship. This, of course, does not mean that there 
are no valuable lessons to be learned from the native—no one who 
has lived among a primitive people could uphold that contention— 
but merely that in the broad pattern of social structure we must 
think of civilized customs rather than of primitive ones as the 
dominant factors in the adjustment of mankind. We must again 
emphasize the fact that this is essentially a problem of individual 
adjustment. 

The cornerstone of a psychological approach to the problem 
must be a distinction between fact and value, between the knowledge 
of situations as simply existing and an evaluation of such situations 
in terms of a given system of values. This fundamental distinction 
is so obvious that we may appear to be labouring the point unneces- 
sarily. However, the implications of the distinction are of such 
paramount importance, and are so often ignored, that it may be as 
well to indulge at this point in a digression upon the psychology 
of thought. 





8The above brief formulation of the relation between psychology and social 
anthropology will be elaborated in a later article dealing with the interpretation of 
the social organization of the Karadjeri tribe. 
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Every experience has two aspects—a cognitive and an affective‘ ; 
in other words, consciousness is “ bi-polar,”> having an outward 
reference to objective reality and an inward relation to a particular 
value. In the writer’s opinion the best distinction between the two 
aspects of knowledge is the following. In the knowledge of any 
situation, the value of the situation is that aspect of the knowledge 
which can vary without rendering that knowledge false. Any 
element in the knowledge of a situation which cannot vary without 
rendering the knowledge false refers to fact, and not to value. It 
follows from this that value consists of a relation between a given 
objective phenomenon and a living disposition (a person, let us say, 
for the sake of convenience). To take a concrete example, two 
individuals may both know a certain red book; should either 
believe that the object is, say, a blue book, he will be wrong. But 
in so far as they evaluate the book, in so far as they regard it as 
pleasant or unpleasant, desirable or undesirable, they may hear 
different relationships to the book without affecting the truth or 
otherwise of their knowledge. 


Or, to take another example somewhat nearer to our subject, 
the institution of polygamy among the Australian aborigines possesses 
the same objective characteristics whether it is described by a native 
or a white man, assuming, of course, that the description is an 
accurate one. The institution would be found to consist of certain 
formalities, with a correlated pattern of social sentiments, whereby 
a man as he grows old acquires several wives. So far we have been 
concerned with facts alone, but as soon as we impute a goodness or 
badness to these facts we are in the realm of values, and in so far as 
we have ceased to talk objectively we have gone beyond the point 
at which argument is of any use whatever. The culturally deter- 
mined values of the aborigine cause him to see polygamy as a useful 
institution which plays an integral part in the whole of his culture, 
while our own system of values, founded on monogamy, may lead 





*The writer would discard the third aspect of consciousness of the older 
psychology—namely, the conative—as being due to a confusion of thought. The 
point, however, is not of great importance from the point of view of the present 
argument. 


*({. Drever’s analysis of instinct experience in his Instinct in Man, 
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us to see in it a barbarous custom to be eliminated by force majeure 
or missionary effort. The important thing to realize is that this 
difference of opinion is in the last analysis one of values, and is of the 
same type as the question whether tea is preferable to coffee, or 
vice versa—de gustibus non est disputandum. Of course, we may 
point out certain facts connected with polygamy to the native, facts 
tending to show that he would be happier if he were monogamous, 
just as we would be prepared to point out the dangers of caffeine 
neurosis to the coffee drinker if our own preference happened to 
be for tea. But, human nature being what it is, there is always the 
danger that we may distort the facts in such a way that they har- 
monize with our own system of values, and for this reason it is the 
duty of the anthropologist to be able to put himself in the place of 
the native and sympathize emotionally with his values, or in other 
words, to see and feel things from his point of view. 


It should be pointed out that the above view of the psychology 
of thought is not by any means generally accepted, but unfortunately 
it is impossible here to do more than state it dogmatically. However, 
one may perhaps refer to an article by Professor Boyce Gibson in 
the Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, 1X, 246, in 
which the general theory of value is succinctly reviewed. We do 
not in general agree with Professor Boyce Gibson's timological 
theory of value, and prefer Perry’s appreciative theory. This seems 
to accord better with Drever’s exposition of the bi-polarity of 
consciousness ; on this view every experience mediates between an 
objective reality and a subjective disposition, the former aspect 
corresponding to fact and the latter to value. Of course, the two 
aspects merge in the experience itself, which may thus be regarded 
as a compromise between them. Thus, to revert to our previous 
example, the native’s experience when he thinks of polygamy is a 
compromise between his desire to have a polygamous society, his 
feeling that such a state of affairs is good, and his knowledge of the 
objective reality of polygamy. Conversely, the typical missionary 
attitude is a compromise between knowledge of the same facts and a 
feeling that the institution is bad. The scientific attitude consists 
essentially in eliminating any distortion caused by these two 
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evaluations, by cultivating the capacity to see the institution from 
both points of view. 

The point of the above digression is that differences of opinion 
as to fact can be resolved by argument, but conflicts of value cannot. 
This fact is often forgotten by the more enthusiastic exponents of 
applied anthropology. Upon certain issues there exist definite 
clashes of interest which simply cannot be resolved, and the only 
thing which can be done about them is to face the facts squarely and 
admit the limitations of science. This may perhaps be illustrated 
by reference to the conflict between the primitive religion of the 
Australian aborigines and that which is propounded by the mis- 
sionaries. Here there exists a definite clash of values, a conflict 
which cannot be obviated by a mere understanding of native culture. 
To illustrate this we may take three traits of native culture. In 
the first place there is the question of cosmogony ; either the biblical 
account of the origin of the world or the more modern scientific 
conception is fundamentally opposed to that of any Australian tribe, 
and no rational reconciliation is possible. Secondly, the belief in 
spirits is essentially opposed to any Christian teaching. Thirdly, the 
ritual associated with bullroarers and other sacred objects definitely 
involves the setting up of “ graven images ”’ and, in so far as the cult 
of one civilization can be described by the terminology of another, 
is definitely idolatry. To state that ¢/uruya are not idols, but merely 
symbols of unseen powers beyond, is merely to evade the question, 
for every idol is such a symbol, otherwise it would not be an idol at 
all, but merely a lump of wood or stone. These sacred objects are, 
for the aborigine, the objects of the deepest sentiments of veneration, 
and it is this psychological fact which renders any compromise 
impossible. The truth is that: 

“The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone,”’ 
whereas our own predilection is for vague philosophic concepts set 
in a matrix of Hebrew folk-lore. The aborigines believe in a certain 
religious system, while the missionaries uphold another. There are 
some points of resemblance, but these apply only to the more general 
rules of moral conduct, honesty, truthfulness and the like. Even 
here there are fundamental differences, particularly in regard to 
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sexual morality. In regard to anything which can properly be 
called religion, however, there exists a definite clash, and the religious 
missionary who fully understands native custom cannot compromise 
with the native without being untrue to his principles. It must be 
remembered that we are not here concerned with the truth of any 
particular religious beliefs or of religion in general, but merely with 
the fact that one system of beliefs and practices definitely conflicts 
with another. 

A similar clash of interests exists between the native and the 
man who looks upon him as an economic asset. The white man’s 
values in regard to economic activity are diametrically opposed to 
those of the native. An increase in efficient production is an objective 
so deeply rooted in the white man’s life that he cannot be expected 
to surrender it because an anthropologist or missionary tells him that 
he should do so. On the other hand the native’s complete indifference 
to the white man’s productive activity is just as much a part of his 
affective life and must equally be reckoned with. Neither of these 
outlooks is, from the strictly scientific point of view, better or worse 
than the other. They exist, and as phenomena must be taken into 
account. 

There are four general points of view from which the problem 
of native administration may be approached. The first is that of 
the academic anthropologist whose function is to point out the 
consequences of various changes in the social structure of the natives. 
His interest is usually centred in the culture as it existed before the 
advent of Europeans, and he sometimes forgets that white influence 
is itself a cultural factor, and that its effect upon primitive social 
structure may in itself be worthy of consideration. He has no 
interest in the direction taken by cultural change except for the 
scientific interest of the phenomena. Now, though this detached 
attitude is one of value for purposes of scientific research, it is not 
surprising that it is greeted with scepticism by those white residents 
who must of necessity come into contact with the natives. Consider, 
for example, the alleged laziness of the native. The white resident 
asserts that the native is incurably lazy. The anthropologist replies 
by pointing out, in a perfectly sound argument, that the psychological 
causes of disinclination to work for the white man are different from 
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those upon which laziness, as we understand it, is founded; he 
further points out that the native, under certain circumstances, 
can be exceptionally energetic, andsoon. But to the white resident, 
who has not the slightest interest in native custom as such, all this 
appears quite pointless. What matters to him is the fact that a 
native employee will take three times as long to do a given piece of 
work as he would himself, and until anthropologists set themselves 
to answer the white resident’s contentions upon this footing, and, 
moreover, to suggest ways in which the native can be persuaded to 
adapt himself to European civilization, they cannot expect any 
better reception for their representations on behalf of the native. 

Secondly, there is the point of view of humanitarians, who, 
with some knowledge of native custom, recognize the estimable 
qualities which most primitive peoples possess, and attempt to 
obtain recognition for them. In their enthusiastic pursuit of this 
end they frequently lose sight of the estimable qualities of people 
of their own race, and overlook the less admirable qualities of the 
native, which undoubtedly exist. Though this view is generally a 
quite genuine one, it has unfortunate consequences in retarding 
a mutual understanding between natives and those white men with 
whom they come in contact. As an example of this we may take 
the attitude frequently adopted towards sexual irregularities between 
white residents and aboriginal women in Australia. Now no one 
with any knowledge of the facts would deny that cruelty is frequently 
inflicted upon natives in this way. But it is equally untrue to say 
that such cruelty is inherent in the relationship, or even that it 
occurs in the majority of cases. Here the well-meaning human- 
itarians weaken their case when they upbraid settlers for allowing 
such relationships to exist, and accuse them of prostituting native 
women. Now it must not be forgotten that the contact of two 
cultures forms a context (a new culture, in effect) in which institutions 
from both cultures fuse together to form new institutions which 
possess characters drawn from both sources. In view of this, to 
extend the implications of such a term as “ prostitution ”’ to this new 
cultural milieu is to distort the nature of the relationship involved. 
Looked at from the other point of view it is merely the extension, 
from the side of the aboriginal culture, of the perfectly normal and 
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socially accepted institution of the lending of wives. It is only 
where the husband or the wife is unwilling that the native conscience 
is shocked, since in the case of white men there are none of the 
kinship bars to sexual intercourse which, it must be remembered, 
are the only things which make sexual intercourse morally repre- 
hensible to the native who is free from the influence of European 
ethical systems. As Professor Malinowski remarks of the Trobriand 
Islanders: “‘ Sex as such is not tabooed. That is to say, the sexual 
act, provided that it is carried out in private and within certain 
sociological limits, is not regarded as reprehensible, even when it is 
not sanctioned by the bond of marriage.”” Now the native knows 
this, and the white settler more or less intuitively knows it, so that 
when the latter is accused of doing a wrong to the former which 
neither have felt to be a wrong, he naturally resents the accusation 
and discounts the remainder of his accuser’s plea for a recognition 
of the genuine wrongs done to the native. Of course, there is the 
question of venereal disease, but this is a problem of hygiene, and 
not of psychology. Here, as elsewhere, disease is frequently used as 
a rationalization to support preconceived views of a moralistic 
character. Of course, the above argument Coes not alter the fact 
that cruelty in the way of theft of native women, or the distribution 
of alcohol or narcotics in order to obtain them, does exist, but the 
serious complaint is against the system which permits these things, 
a system characterized by indifference to the well-being of the 
native. It has truly been said that a race may die of pin-pricks, 
and this is what is happening in Australia. The trouble with most 
settlers is not deliberate cruelty so much as callous indifference to 
the things which make life worth living for the native, for example, 
when a squatter refuses leave to a native who wants to attend a 
kinsman’s initiation, or by way of a thoughtless jest forces him to 
associate with his wife’s mother, a violation of one of the strictest 
taboos of his culture. The frequent teasing of natives in the presence 
of their womenfolk about details of male initiation is one of the 
cruellest outrages to the native’s feelings, and in addition to this 
breaks up his social structure without giving him anything to put 
in its place. There is some slight hope that a wide dissemination of 
anthropological knowledge may counteract this, but in the meantime 
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much stricter and, it may be added, more enlightened governmental 
supervision is necessary. 

Thirdly, there is the point of view of the white settler, a point 
of view which is frequently overlooked or distorted in discussions of 
culture contact. He is, it must be remembered, an ordinary human 
being and his behaviour towards the native is, presumably, just what 
the behaviour of other human beings would be under similar circum- 
stances. However, he is frequently a pioneer, a man who differs 
from the normal city-bred individual in the possession, to an excep- 
tional degree, of certain specific qualities such as courage, perseverance 
and initiative, and these very qualities make it hard for him to 
understand the native’s apparent lack of these qualities. As we 
know these characteristics are not absent from the native’s mental 
make-up, but only appear to be so because he is frequently not 
interested in exhibiting them in the pursuit of those ends which the 
white man regards as vitally important, namely, the development 
of the country and the advancement of individual self-interest. 
The difference between the white man and the native does not 
consist in the fundamental traits of character, but in the ends which 
make life worth living for them.* The difference is fundamentally 
one of values. 

Fourthly, there is the point of view of the native himself, the 
attitude which is at the same time the most important and the most 
difficult to grasp. Even the anthropologist is prone to take a purely 
academic interest in the native’s reactions to culture contact, a fact 
which frequently prevents him from reaching a true assessment of 
it.?_ On the other hand the humanitarian, though sincerely striving 





®An instance of this occurred in a conversation which I had with a squatter in 
north-western Australia on the question of the intelligence of the aborigines. In 
contending that they possess an inferior mentality he told me that when the mail 
plane first landed at his station the natives showed no interest in it at all, a fact with 
which he attempted to support his view that they possess an inferior mentality. 
In the course of a later conversation he remarked that though the natives had 
frequently held initiation ceremonies quite near to his homestead, he had never 
witnessed one. The point here is that the white man showed no more interest in 
the aborigines’ ceremonial than they did in the aeroplane, which was an object of 
interest to him. Now the fact that the natives were not interested in the aeroplane 
and that the squatter was not interested in their ceremonies is no argument against 
the intelligence of either. It merely indicates a divergence of interests. 


7Cf. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 126. 
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to reach the native’s point of view, generally does so under the urge 
of strongly moral considerations which militate against a clear 
appreciation of the native’s outlook, which is frequently, from the 
point of view of Christian morality, grossly immoral. In an attempt 
to justify the native from the point of view of European ethics, such 
individuals are sometimes prone dangerously to distort the actual 
native point of view. Again, the white settler’s point of view 
generally ignores the native’s, since it is largely determined by 
economic motives, though many individuals if approached in the 
right spirit show a surprising capacity to “think black.” Upon 
details of tribal ritual they display a credulity which sometimes 
shocks the scientific sense of the anthropologist, but if they have any 
intelligence at all, they betray a keener appreciation of the funda- 
mentally human character of the native than many theorists. 
Naturally to this, as to all such statements, there must necessarily 
be exceptions. 


Of these points of view the last two are by far the most important, 
since it is between the squatter and the native that the permanent 
adjustment must be made—the native’s contacts with the anthrop- 
ologist and the humanitarian worker (unless the latter happens to 
be a missionary) must necessarily be sporadic. This does not imply 
that the anthropological and the humanitarian approaches to the 
problem may not be of value, but merely that they must take account 
of the conditions under which culture contact actually does take 
place. 


We have adopted the assumption that it is necessary for the 
native to adjust himself to European civilization, and it is now 
necessary to examine the trends of this civilization in order to 
ascertain to what the native finds it necessary to adjust himself. 
Now in the first place our civilization is in a state of change, change so 
rapid that it is generally accepted as desirable, being dignified by the 
name progress. This change relates not only to the more superficial 
elements in culture, but also to the deepest of our social sentiments— 
our codes of morality, for example. Secondly, our civilization, 
when contrasted with that of primitive man, is marked, as Dr. 
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Margaret Mead has so lucidly shown® by the diversity of traditions 
which are presented to the growing individual and the consequent 
necessity for choice. From the subjective side this means a general 
weakening of all our traditions, since not only do certain moral 
traditions directly contradict others (for example, patriotism and 
internationalism), but the fact that such conflicting traditions are 
upheld by different individuals or groups within the society tends to 
weaken the strength of tradition as such. This is leading to a loss of 
moral feelings and a substitution of a purely pragmatic concept of 
law, based upon individual hedonism. 


Our unwillingness to accept this as a fact leads to an anomalous 
position in regard to the punishment of crime, and this institution 
will need modification in the light of the new morality, but a con- 
sideration of this problem would lead us too far afield. 


Individual economic effort and individual consumption of 
material goods are far more important among us than in primitive 
society. This is a product of our high standard of material welfare 
which the savage is fast adopting, whether we want him to or not. 
Incidentally, the more this process is delayed the better—we must 
not encourage the native to want a high standard of living until 
we have implanted in him the values which will enable him to satisfy 
his wants by individual economic effort. Together with this stress 
on material value goes an insistence upon speed and punctuality, 
which is the great bone of contention between white settlers and 
native employees. 

These, then, are the fundamental values to which the native will 
find it necessary, in the future, to adjust himself, and any attempt 
on the part of the white man to facilitate this adjustment must be 
oriented from this point of view, and must be guided by an under- 
standing of the psychological issues involved. Here is to be found the 
most serious objection to missionary activity which presents to 
the native a distorted conception of our civilization, in which religion 
is coming to play asmaller part every day. This discrepancy between 
the white man’s practice and his creed, together with the conflict 
between divergent sects, is very confusing to the native. Though 





*Coming of Age in Samoa, chapters XIII and XIV. 
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he may understand fairly well the general moral principles expounded, 
he can only be confused when these are associated with a name which 
he never hears outside the mission except as a swear-word. 


The above discussion presents a somewhat different view of the 
practical applications of social science from that usually propounded. 
We know, of course, that social science can be applied to practical 
problems in much the same way as physical science by facilitating 
the attainment of a given system of values. Thus, whether we want 
to cure disease or devise poison gases, we can employ chemical science 
to further our ends ; similarly, whether we want to exploit the native 
or to allow him to lead his own life as happily as possible, in a manner 
free from alien influence, social anthropology will help us. But the 
application of social science, with which we are here concerned, 
represents, in some respects, a new departure which resembles the 
procedure of clinical psychology more closely than anything else. 
Just as we approach the neurotic, and try to persuade him to face his 
conflicts squarely instead of attempting to evade them, so we may 
attempt to secure a cultural “ re-education’ by which our social 
neuroses shall resolve themselves. But we must not hope for too 
much from this adventure in self-knowledge ; just as the neurotic 
when cured of his ailment is still faced with his conflict, so human 
differences ensure that there shall always be a divergence of interests 
within the social organism. The advantage lies in a frank and critical 
evaluation, as opposed to the evasive compromises which, in societies 
as well as individuals, are the fundamental causes of pathological 
symptoms. 

It may be objected that the approach to the problems in hand 
which has been presented suffers from a theoretical bias, and that 
it does not sufficiently take account of practical considerations. 
Now the current contrast between theory and practice is a very 
absurd one; the theoretical study of any phenomenon consists 
merely in an examination of its more general characteristics which 
are no more or less real than any others. If theory does not 
correspond with practice it is simply bad theory, and must be 
attacked as such. Actually, the objection that a certain point of 
view is too theoretical is often merely an excuse for the objector’s 
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inability to formulate any logically sound argument in support of 
his contention. 

To suggest remedial measures requires a practical experience 
of the problems of native administration with its official and depart- 
mental difficulties, which the writer does not possess. Moreover, 
one thinks, it is the fundamental psychological attitude which is 
important, in other words, no institutions or governmental machinery 
can be more than a palliative unless they are founded upon an 
understanding of the native by those who must actually come into 
contact with him. Such an attitude is gradually growing up, not 
only as a result of the scientific study of primitive society, but also 
through a general recognition of the fictitious bases upon which our 
own civilization has in the past been founded, and the adoption of 
this attitude will more or less automatically bring with it the institu- 
tions necessary for a harmonization of the native’s scheme of values 
with our own. The question, and it is a question of the deepest 
import, is: will it come soon enough, or will this generation’s 
obstinacy and self-complacency be joined with the ignorance of the 
past when posterity comes to assess the blame for the extinction 
of primitive man ? 


RALPH PIDDINGTON 
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REPORT ON FIELD WORK IN NEW IRELAND 
By W. C. GROVES 


» esieecee after the termination of the military occupation of 

what is now known as the Territory of New Guinea, and the 
subsequent institution of a form of civil! administration under the 
mandatory régime, in accordance with the terms and spirit of the 
mandate with its underlying conception of trusteeship, steps were 
taken by the authorities concerned to establish a system of education 
for the native population of the Territory. 


With the initial (and in reality, experimental) stages of one 
section of the educational undertaking the writer was associated, 
being concerned with the interpretation in school practice of the 
educational policy laid down, but having no part in the formulation 
of such policy, and consequently not being responsible for its general 
nature ; more particularly for the idea of focussing educational 
effort upon one or two centralized institutions to the consequent 
exclusion of educational activities of a wider and non-literary nature. 


That centralized institutions for ‘ intellectual ” training should 
find a definite place in a distantly future educational system with 
ramifications in every aspect of the territory’s life, and whose 
organization, like that of the Christian missions today, should be 
operating primarily in the native villages, could not be denied. But 
that their existence represented an adequate interpretation of the 
educational concept and purpose in a primitive society in contact 
with alien, chiefly European, cultural influences, was a claim that 
appeared difficult to substantiate. 

Beyond a superficial knowledge of the native life of the people 
concerned, gathered in occasional steamer trips around the coast and 
into the ports of the larger islands of the Territory, as well as by 
interested discussions with individuals amongst the two hundred 
representative native boys assembled in the government educational 
centre, no opportunity was afforded the writer during his association 
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with the educational enterprise of studying the native social organiza- 
tion at close quarters, in order to understand its modus operandi, 
to appreciate its spirit. 

Yet all the time the conviction was growing that the solution 
of the problem set to education to solve in such a primitive 
community, was to be found within the native social unit itself, 
the village with its family, clan and kinship groupings, with its 
specialized crafts and institutions, its traditional lore and culture 
That is to say, educational policy and procedure must be based upon 
a scientific study of the native in his own present-day cultural and 
social background. 

Reviewed in the light of the body of thought presented in the 
available literature on the subject, native education showed out as 
one of the most important of the numerous and varied aspects of 
the problem of race relations, and one so pregnant with possibilities 
as not only to justify, but urgently to demand, more scientific, less 
off-hand, treatment than has been its lot in the past ; a subject, that 
is, worthy of prolonged research along scientific lines. 

Opportunity to engage in such a research project came to the 
writer in the form of a special research fellowship in social 
anthropology, granted by the Australian National Research Council. 
It is the field work carried out under the terms of this fellowship 
that forms the subject of the following report. 
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interest in the work, gave me permission to occupy the government 
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everything that was required to help me while I lived in the village. 
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without whose acceptance of me amongst them the work could not 
have been undertaken. 
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Report. 


The ultimate aim of the research proposed under the fellowship 
was to arrive at some definite and scientifically-established conclusions 
as to the place, nature and scope of education, conceived as an 
instrument of social adjustment, amongst the people concerned. 
It was hoped that, as a result of such research, it might be possible 
to establish principles valid in their relation to the particular group 
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being studied, that might be found to have wider application in 
such territories and amongst such people as are represented in 
Melanesia today. 


Though work of a similar nature had recently been undertaken 
in certain African territories, and more especially in the territory of 
Tanganyika,! as far as the writer knows, nothing of the kind, despite 
the urgency of the problem from the point of view of native 
administration, had been undertaken in the South Pacific. 


Native education as it has been practised in the past has been 
the subject of bitter and unending controversy amongst Europeans 
almost everywhere, and a special bone of contention amongst those 
Europeans more or less permanently resident amongst native 
communities, who, in their natural desire to protect the economic 
interests they represent, express present resentment and fear of the 
future at the introduction of forms of education that appear to have 
little relation to the requirements of native life. 


It is in the all-embracing administrative problem of reconciling 
the interests of the two races that native education must play a 
part. “ In the long run,” to quote Sir Hubert Murray,” the interests 
of the natives and of the European settlers are not inconsistent ; 
the one is rather complementary of the other; and as a principle 
of administration we should never lose sight of the fact that there is 
no essential opposition between them.” Native institutions and 
primitive society imperatively demand preservation, while European 
commercial and industrial enterprises equally imperatively demand 
protection. While the native on his part has willingly adopted 
European ideas and materials, modifying his former culture-pattern 
to accord with the introduced ideas to such an extent that he has now 
become largely dependent for his livelihood on the existence of 
European enterprises and for his social stability on European 
governments and religious institutions, the European on his part 
finds economic development quite impossible except through the 





1Paper by S. Rivers Smith, former Director of Education, Tanganyika Territory, 
on The Education of Backward Peoples, read before the Education Section of the 
British Association, 1931, and published in Oversea Education, Vol. III, No. 2, 
January, 1932. 
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willing agency of the native. Such, in bare skeleton, is a summary 
of the position today. 


Culture-contact : A subject for anthropological research. 

The general task of the anthropologist in connection with this 
position appears to be this: by some organized scheme of research 
directed by a central authority, to conduct scientific analyses of 
the effects of culture-contact ; and to suggest, from the co-ordination 
of such research results, constructive ways of ensuring to the native 
that adjustment of his social and individual life that, it is agreed, is 
essential as well to the general welfare and social stability of the 
natives as to the economic development of the territory being 
attempted by European enterprise. Such a co-ordinated research 
project is commended to the attention of the Council in its plans for 
future anthropological investigational work. 


The problem of cultural adjustment: Anthropology and Education. 

The problem from the native viewpoint being one of adjustment, 
and education being accepted as society’s instrument of adjustment, 
it follows that the educationist must take up where the anthropologist 
leaves off, devising and establishing such ‘“‘ educational institutions ” 
as he, in the light of the research results of the anthropologist, believes 
necessary to such adjustment. To combine in the one worker, for 
purposes of research, the business of social anthropologist and 
educationist, has this advantage at least—that it is a short road to 
the desired end. It is this combination of the principles of the two 
sciences that the writer has attempted to employ in the collection 
of his data and the establishment of conclusions. 


Region selected for field work. 


The general region decided upon for the conduct of the ethno- 
graphic work was the east coast of the northern half of the island 
of New Ireland, in the Territory of New Guinea, part of the adminis- 
trative district that has its headquarters (the district office) at the 
town of Kavieng. 

This region, which is traversed for a distance of nearly a hundred 
and fifty miles by a coastal road, had been the subject of a very 
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valuable and comprehensive demographic survey? carried out in 
1929 by the official anthropologist of the Territory, Mr. E. W. Pearson 
Chinnery.* This study had revealed the fact that the region was 
one in which depopulation was fairly advanced, and cultural change 
and social disintegration fairly general ; a region, that is, in which 
the effects of culture-contact were manifest in many directions. 


Complete breakdown of old (primitive) culture and social organization 
inevitable. 


After enumerating the influences that have operated in this 
region towards the modification of the former primitive culture 
pattern, Chinnery points out (p. 6) that “‘ The progress of European 
organizations has transformed the life of the natives, whose indigenous 
institutions have either died out, or, like the maligans, are tottering 
to extinction with scarcely a hope of surviving the present generation. 
The people of coming generations will have to fit into the social 
and religious fabric being woven for them by the driving force of 
European industrial, religious and administrative control now 
thoroughly established in the district.” 

The quotation indicates something of the nature of the task 
confronting the agencies concerned, administrative and missionary, 
in their attempts to reconcile the people to the changes and to arrest 
the population decline. 

“The people of coming* generations’’ (emphasis is on the 
word “‘ coming ’’—it is a problem of the future); “. . . will have 
to fit in... .”; ‘‘driving-force of European . . . control’’—these are 





*Territory of New Guinea, Anthropological Report, No. 6. 

The writer wishes here frankly to acknowledge the use he made from time to 
time during his investigation of the data contained in the publication referred to. 
As a statistical reference, as a starting point for the general ethnographic work, and 
as a basis for the understanding of certain important aspects of the general social 
organization of the region, as well as in its suggestions of further lines of enquiry, the 
Report is invaluable. In all but the non-specific nature of its conclusions and 
recommendations, the work is, in the opinion of the writer, admirable. 

8Mr. Chinnery is now Director of Native Affairs and District Services, in which 
capacity he supervises all sections of administration that are concerned with native 
affairs. The recent reorganization that brought into existence this important 
department with its unified control of matters relating to native administration, was, 
it is generally believed, a most far-seeing step. 
‘The italics are not in the original ; they are used to convey emphasis. 
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trenchant phrases indeed. For the native it appears to be a Devil’s 
choice, but the choice must be made ; even if he himself, failing to 
read the signs, leaves it to be made for him by others. 


Choice made of linguistic group of Fisoa. 


The general region decided upon, it remained to select the 
precise location for the carrying out of the intensive ethnographic 
research, including the special study of culture-contact, that was 
intended to provide the basis of the ultimate educational conclusions. 
What was wanted was a society where European contact had already 
brought about such an advanced condition of disruption as might 
reasonably be expected to come about in the future elsewhere where 
similar forces were operative; a society, that is, whose study in 
advance would prepare those concerned to meet similar situations 
as they arose in other regions. 


Three weeks after my departure from Sydney on 28th April, 
1932, a settlement was made at the village of Fisoa, situated on the 
coast between sixty and sixty-five miles from Kavieng, and traversed 
by the main road previously mentioned. This village, as far as 
could be seen at the time, would prove a convenient and central 
base from which to extend the geographical range of the work as need 
appeared and opportunity arose. 


Fisoa® (locally known as Fissoa, and pronounced by the natives 
unmistakably as “ Fazoa’’) is the central village of eight that form 
one linguistic group, extending over a coastal strip of about twenty 
miles, from Munawai to Fatmilak inclusive. Although the villages 
concerned have a common language and common general culture, 
there seems to be no close bond between them, except in the cases of 
Fisoa and Fatmilak which have had, until recently, a regular inter- 
marrying relationship. In fact, the closest relationship, one of 
traditional standing, recognized by Fisoa is that with the village of 
Lemakot, twenty miles away, where a different dialect from that of 





5In the Provisional List of Geographical Names (Appendix D, Report on New 
Guinea, 1921-1922, p. 9) it is written Fissoa ; its geographical position is given as 
“2° 55'S, 151” 28’ E, N.E. coast of New Ireland.” See also Maps I and II appended 
to this report. 
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I's Fisoa is spoken.* The existence in Fisoa of a strong branch of the 
to Mogakele clan, whose traditional home is near Lemakot, was the 
means of binding together these two villages in a series of mutual 
and reciprocal ceremonies and obligations. As a result of this 
regular contact, nearly all the natives of each of these two villages 


he were able to understand the language of the other. 

Lic The population of this linguistic group, of which Fisoa was the 
as convenient centre, according to Chinnery’s 1929 figures,’ totalled 
1S. 1,484, distributed as follows : 

dy Munawai .. 195; predominantly Methodist in missionary 
ht allegiance. 

re Laraibina .. 107; largely Methodist, partly Roman 
in Catholic. 

ns Lugagun .. 185; wholly Roman Catholic, the missionary 


district station being located near by. 
(See Map II.) 





~ Madina .. 221; Methodist. 
ad Lauaupul .. 170; Methodist. 
Fisoa .. 203; Roman Catholic. 
es Kafkaf -- 109; Roman Catholic. 
al Fatmilak .. 294; Methodist. 
ed Fatmilak, the largest of the group, is the home of Paslovi, the 
“paramount ”’ luluai® (Plate IV), an astute native of much power, 
es and a dominant personality in the district. Paslovi visits each of 
m 


*The fact that Fisoa and Lemakot villages belong to the Roman Catholic mission, 
ty Fatmilak beong strongly Methodist, has tended to strengthen the inter-marrying 
bond between Fisoa and Lemakot, while the older inter-marriage and general cultural 


ai connection between Fisoa and Fatmilak has been practically severed. This is an 
e, inevitable, and one of the unfortunate, results of teaching the native “ different 
of brands of Christianity,” as Jacomb put it in “ The Future of the Kanaka ” ; it also 
adds to the numerous prohibitions—of district office, medical department, agriculture 
r- inspector—that have helped to make life in the village intolerable to the young 
of natives who show any initiative or strength of personality. 
of 70p. cit., Appendix II. See alsp Map II appended to this report. 
of 8A luluai is the headman of a village ; he is usually a native of good type, with 
certain qualities of distinction or leadership. Usually he is nominated by the 
eA government, the nomination, wherever possible, being acceptable to the natives 
sd themselves. A “‘ paramount” /uduai is the senior of a number of village /uduai, 
d with limited authority over them and all the natives of the villages comprising his 


district. The symbol of /uluas office is a peaked cap with red band, that of the 
‘paramount "’ /wlwai having a white cloth slip-over crown cover. 
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the villages of his group in turn, or when required to attend native 
“courts ” and the like. Fatmilak marks the limit of the multiple- 
clan organization that commences at Kavieng ; the villages beyond 
Fatmilak having a dual organization with exogamous moieties.® 
Fisoa itself has a form of multiple clan organization, with special 
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features that give it, in its operation, a resemblance to a dual 
organization. 

Fisoa is a very old village—though it was not always in its 
present form. Today it is a compact settlement, consisting of 
forty-one family groups occupying, including cooking-houses and 
special men’s enclosure houses, some sixty to sixty-five habitations. 





*(Dr.) Hortense Powdermaker, Report on Field-work in New Ireland, in Oceansa, 
and Vital Statistics in New Ireland, in Human Biology, September, 1931; also 
Chinnery, op. cit. 
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These houses are placed comparatively close together (Plate I), 
there being nothing to mark off one section from another; the 
village consists actually of five different sections, for each of which 
one male native appears to be recognized as the headman. The 
present division into sections seems to be an attempt on the part 
of the older natives to reproduce under the new conditions the idea 
of each matrilineal extended family group having an attachment to 
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its own land section with its own headman and distinctive title. 
A reconstruction of the story of the Fisoa of thirty years ago shows 
it to have consisted, not of a large number of houses placed close 
together to form one settlement, but of a series of hamlets distributed 
at intervals over two or three miles of coastline and having their 
centre at a point opposite the passage in the reef in which today 
small craft find safe anchorage. This reef, unbroken save for such 
occasional passages, skirts the whole of the east coast of New Ireland ; 
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its existence has a definite effect upon the mode of life of the natives 
inhabiting the villages of the coast. 

Although the actual settlement known as Fisoa (referred to as 
Fisoa village) is as described, as a political unit, that is for purposes 
of administration and census, Fisoa includes the settlement of 
about eighty people at Bura, as well as a smaller group of people 
living at Tufabi. Bura is situated about one and a half miles towards 
Fatmilak, while Tufabi lies about one mile from Fisoa village in the 
opposite direction. 

According to my enumeration, the combined population of 
Fisoa, Bura and Tufabi (hitherto referred to as Fisoa) was 228,1° 
distributed as follows : 








Males. Females. Total. 
Adults - és 102 62 164 
Pre-puberal .. es 32 32 64 
Totals .. ee 134 94 228 





The /uluat of Fisoa is resident at Fisoa village, the tultul, his 
assistant or second in command, being located at Bura. 

Though visits were paid whenever necessary to, and a certain 
amount of special work done in, other villages of the linguistic 
group—Lauaupul, Munawai, Laraibina, Lugagun, and Fatmilak— 
particularly in connection with such important aspects of the culture 
as malagan ceremonies and mortuary rites, the general and intensive 
ethnographic work, as well as the special culture-contact study, was 
carried out in Fisoa. 


Attitude of natives to Europeans studying their culture. 

Settling in a native village is an interesting experience. The 
task is to convince the people of your goodwill towards them and 
of your genuine interest in their culture; to become accepted 





10Of this number, some 40, 38 males and 2 females, though included ia the 
census return, were actually away working. Some of these returned to Fisoa during 
my stay there. These people, though still looking upon Fisoa as their native home 
and returning to it eventually to settle, are ineffective social units as far as the village 
life is concerned. The whole matter of natives at work away from their home will 
be dealt with in a forthcoming article, ‘“‘ A Census and Statistical Analysis of Fisoa.”’ 
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amongst them as one with them in all their pursuits, with them, but 
not of them. This is probably best done, not by any spectacular 
ministrations of ostentatious gift-making (though, to be sure, this 
latter is invaluable as an introduction, if carried out judiciously), 
but by a quiet, insistent participation in everything that is going 
on; and above all, by being natural. 

Once the people understand the nature of the ethnographer’s 
work, they are quick to respond to advances, and ever ready to help. 
With the increasing knowledge and use of the native language—-even 
though one may not, in the long run, acquire any facility in more 
than the colloquial and commonplace expressions (which is about all 
the writer would claim of his own linguistic attainment at Fisoa)— 
one finds oneself becoming more and more en rapport with the people, 
attuning one’s mind to their mental key, learning to appreciate 
something of the nature of the native and his outlook, and to under- 
stand the functioning and interrelation of various aspects of his 
culture ; in short, to see the way of his life. 

One learns the foolishness of examining primitive customs or 
judging primitive behaviour in terms of European conceptions and 
standards. 

Once the ethnographer is settled down and his work under way, 
the knowledge of his presence spreads amazingly, so that one is 
pleasantly surprised to find, upon entering a village some miles distant 
or conversing with a passing group of natives, that the nature of 
one’s work is known. One of the most pleasing features of this 
matter is the realization that the natives approach one with a 
demeanour and attitude different from that characteristic of their 
relations with other Europeans—with, of course, rare and notable 
exceptions. The writer believes that the association of a European 
with ethnographic work amongst such people gives him a unique 
position in their minds, and one that by the circumscribed nature 
of the work of each, is not possible to the government district 
official (associated in the native’s mind with courts and tax-gathering), 
or to the missionary. 

This unique relation of understanding that begets confidence 
is possible without any show of sentimentality cn the part of the 
European. It certainly is not inconsistent with the maintenance 
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of dignity and so-called ‘‘ white man’s prestige.” The practical 
suggestion that arises from this fact is that any new social, or 
educational enterprise, of whatever special form—agricultural 
development, schooling, craftwork and even medical—will be fully 
successful only if its European agents—teachers, doctors, agriculture 
inspectors and instructors—have training in the principles of 
anthropology and that understanding attitude towards native affairs 
generally that should result, and normally does, from such training. 


SECTION II 


ACCOUNT OF ETHNOGRAPHIC FIELD-WORK CARRIED OUT AT FISOA 


The field work carried out in the selected location comprised 
two broad divisions : 

1. General ethnographic study along formal lines. 

2. Special study of various aspects of culture-contact. 


Division I. General Study of Culture of Fisoa. 

(a) Census. The formal field work commenced with the taking 
of a comprehensive house-to-house census.! 

(b) Genealogical Data. Kinship and social organization : 
Recording of genealogical data followed, and was continued as oppor- 
tunity arose until upwards of fifty full pedigrees were recorded ; 
these included every individual in the Fisoa community, so that it 
was possible (by a system of cross-reference) to establish the genea- 
logical relationships of any person in the group. 

Of the ethnographic value of this genealogical work in its 
revelation of features of the social organization and culture generally, 
it is impossible to say too much. 

So intensively were these genealogical records studied, and for 
such a variety Of purposes and so frequently referred to, in conjunc- 
tion with close observations of the behaviour patterns between the 
individuals concerned, that I felt towards the end of my stay in 
Fisoa that I knew intimately the interrelationships, clan, affinal and 





“The details of this census are given in ‘‘ A Census and Statistical Analysis of 
Fisoa,’’ to be published later. 
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consanguineous, of all the natives concerned. More and more as 
the culture-study proceeded grew the conviction of the inestimable 
value of this recording of genealogical data, and its regular and 
intensive study as individuals became known and new phases of the 
culture presented.!” 

The Fisoa community is organized along matrilineal lines, 
residence being generally matrilocal. The social organization is 
nominally on a multiple-clan basis, but in actual practice the three 
clan groups operate as a dual organization. 

(c) The malagan?® cycle at Fisoa. 

It happened that a large and important malagan ceremony or 
cycle of ceremonies had been discussed and organized prior to my 
arrival in Fisoa. The first actual phase of the cycle was initiated 
on the very morning after my settlement. The malagan'* cycle 
concluded, it became necessary to work backwards,, recording the 
pedigrees, working out the relationships of those concerned, and 
studying the general social plan—an awkward reversal of the normal 
order of procedure. 


Importance of malagan as an item of the culture. 

That the malagan was an important item of the culture generally 
was obvious from the nature of the preparations in Fisoa and the 
interest therein displayed by the natives of villages for miles around. 
In a short trip to Lemakot, for instance, some weeks before the grand 
finale of the Fisoa cycle—to which nearly all of Lemakot came— 





124 fuller description of this aspect of the society and reference to the value of 
genealogical work as an ethnographic tool is given in ‘‘ An Outline of the Kinship 
System of Fisoa,’”’ to be published later. 

13There is considerable variation, due to locality largely, in the pronunciation 
of this term. The form here employed seems to the writer to be a correct repre- 
sentation of the one used in the linguistic group of which Fisoa isa part. Local 
Europeans generally give it the pronunciation of the Irish surname Mulligan. 
Chinnery writes it as maligan ; Dr. Powdermaker found it to be malayon at Lasu, 
which place she writes as Lesu. What is required is that some phonetician record 
such terms finally, such record to be adopted for official and general use. 

14M alagan is used to signify both the whole cycle of ceremonial, and the actual 
individual wooden carving that is the concrete symbol of the ceremonies. Thus a 
native speaks of the whole cycle as “‘ making malagan ’’ (literally, make to come up 
malagan), and of carving or “ cutting a malagan,”’ i.e., preparing the individual carved 
image. 
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in every village through which I passed I found eager enquiry as to 
the progress of the arrangements and the probable date of certain 
essential features. Such questions as, “ When are they fastening 
the pigs?” “ Have they yet ‘opened the eye’ of the house? ” 
“Is the bamis (enclosure fence) yet erected ?’”’ served to show that 
the stages in the conduct of the whole cycle were rigidly defined 
and each marked by a certain noteworthy central feature. 

Beyond the fact that the malagan is of definitely religious 
significance (primitively religious, that is), and that, from the point 
of view of culture-contact, it will have disappeared very soon in 
Fisoa under the influence of the Christian mission teachings, no 
attempt will be made here to give an outline of the numerous aspects 
of this important element of the culture. To give such an outline 
would be to sketch the whole of the culture of Fisoa, for every other 
item is in one way or another bound up with, dependent upon, 
preparation for or outcome of this one dominating cultural influence 
of malagan. 

(d) Cremation and mortuary rites. Cremation is practised in 
Fisoa, though in certain other villages of the linguistic group burial 
is now preferred in some cases. The cremation is usually preceded 
by a Christian burial service conducted by the resident native 
missionary or his wife, who, in the case of Fisoa, have occupied their 
present position for sixteen years. 

Mortuary rites consist generally of ceremonial wailing, prepara- 
tion of the mortuary chair (abaf), and the placing of the corpse upon 
it in a special low-roofed ‘‘ house of the dead ’”’ (avalamat) in the 
enclosure adjacent to the cremation ground. There, guarded by 
certain selected members of the opposite clan from that of the 
deceased, it is intermittently wailed over by relatives and visitors, 
until, usually towards the evening of the day of the death, public 
cremation takes place. The mortuary feast is usually arranged to 
take place a day or two after the actual cremation. 

(e) Magic. Magical spells and formule are still much used. 
There is a very involved series of rites, for instance, connected with 
shark-catching—the canoe, the individual concerned and the shark 
itself all having special sections devoted to them. There is magic 
to heal the sick, to ensure the development to adulthood of new- 
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born babes, to control rain, to protect the taro crop; spells, too, 
for the ‘“‘ opening of the eye” of a newly-built house, love-spells, 
spells to make the “‘ marked’”’ pigs grow big and fat, a spell to 
assist and protect the dog that hunts the bush-pig; and so on. 
Every conceivable aspect of the life of the society has its appropriate 
associated magic. Generally speaking, the practice of magic today 
is confined to the older natives, and is carried out clandestinely. 

Other aspects of the culture, including an outline of the material 
culture, will be presented in suitable contexts. The writer feels that, 
in his ten months of intensive work at Fisoa, he was able to piece 
together a fairly comprehensive outline of the social organization 
and culture generally. 


Division II. Special study of culture-contact. 


In the planning of certain sections of the special culture-contact 
study, it was necessary to isolate from the general outline of the 
culture those features that might be regarded as the result of contact, 
and that represented a modification of the former pattern; this was 
directed towards understanding the nature and extent of the changes 
in the culture, and the reactions of the people to those changes— 
to see where they stood today, to ascertain the degree of their social 
stability, and the probable direction of future cultural changes. 

This special culture-contact work included : 

1. A reconstruction of the social organization and culture of 
pre-contact days, including an outline of the known history of 
contact. 

2. A systematic examination of the society in its present 
condition. And this latter was organized so as to include: 

(a) An examination of the present social behaviour and 
attitude to the old primitive culture, of the young men!® 





18Since it is in the activities of the men of a primitive society that the effects of 
contact are earliest manifested, except for information about the women gained from 
male informants and a superficial study of the life and pursuits of the women them- 
selves, most of the culture-contact material was gathered from studies of the men. 
The women generally represent the conservative element in primitive society : 
upon their pursuit of the traditional food-supplying activities—gardening and 
cooking—ultimately depends the existence of the people. Hence, though the lives 
of men may change from year to year, the work of the women, in general, goes on 
unchanging. 
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native to Fisoa ; especially those who had been away from 
the village for any length of time for purposes of ‘ educa- 
tion,” labour or imprisonment. 

(b) A study of the relation to the culture and the behaviour 
in the community of those individuals living in Fisoa, 
who may be regarded as alien to it; and 

(c) An analysis of the effect on the life of the society of 
the absence of individuals from the village for purposes 
of work or education; 1.e., those withdrawn from the 
native environment and more or less permanently under 
European influence. 


Summary of history of culture-contact in Fitsoa. 

Fisoa provided evidence on all sides and in every aspect of its 
life of the effect of the intrusive culture elements. This intrusive 
process had commenced its disruptive effect before the formal 
introduction of European government. The following outline is 
given because the case of Fisoa may be regarded as typical. 

Formerly the active centre of a highly-organized system of 
inter-village raids, cannibalistic in nature, its “big’”’ men having 
been widely known and feared for the might of their magic and 
sorcery, as well as for their prowess as warriors, it early became and 
until recently continued to be the focal-point of the European 
disruptive forces; at first, a favourite recruiting centre for police 
boys and boats’ crews for service on the New Guinea mainland in 
the early days of German settlement, as well as in the other German 
territories in the Pacific (Samoa and Nauru), it later became a 
convenient recruiting ground for plantation labourers and domestic 
workers, and more recently for workers for the newly-opened gold- 
fields of New Guinea. 

An extensive area of land, including certain of the clan masili,!® 
was acquired and planted with coconut palms by European enter- 
prise ; so that today the few remaining natives of those early days 


of contact, all old people now, refer to sections of it as their “ true” 
land. This plantation practically encircles the village, and has 





16M astli—place of abode of the guardian spirits of a clan group. To any but 
members of the clan concerned, its influence is malevolent under certain conditions, 
while it exercises a protective influence over worthy members of its own clan. 
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crowded it into a narrow strip of land along the beach adjacent to 
the copra sheds. Worked largely by labourers brought from other 
parts of the Territory, it has been the means of introducing, by 
marriage, adoption, or other form of settlement, a regular stream 
of cultural aliens more or less permanently into the locality. It is 
certain that this plantation is one of the factors that have contributed 
towards the breakdown of the former social organization and the 
modification of the former culture.}’ 

The compulsory transfer by the early European administration 
of some of the people from the adjacent hill settlements to alien land 
along the beach-front, where they managed for a time to maintain 
their identity as a local group, and the absorption of others into 
existing villages such as Fisoa, where they soon lost their identity 
as a group, with consequent serious interference with their economic 
life and traditional attachments, were and still remain causes of 
complications in such matters as land ownership. It is the view of the 
writer, after his stay in Fisoa, however, that the most destructive 
blow to the society was delivered by the people’s being compelled, 
under the driving force of a district officer of the pre-Australian 
régime, to build the coastal road,!® previously referred to. Even 





17A factor of culture-contact influence that is worth mentioning here is the very 
beautiful situation of Fisoa village. With its swift-flowing river and pleasantly 
situated house-kiap, being easily accessible by motor-car from Kavieng, at a point 
about half-way down the east coast road, it has been a favourite week-end and 
holiday resort for Europeans resident in Kavieng district. The variety of shapes 
and sizes—some quite elegant of form and colour—of the glass bottles used by the 
women of the village in which to carry water to their houses from the river, may be 
evidence of Fisoa’s popularity as a week-end resort. These bottles have supplanted 
the hollowed-out coconut shell or bamboo as water receptacles. 


18For the maintenance and good order of this road the natives have since been 
responsible, except in those sections that traverse European plantations. So that 
the influence of this road upon the social organization and customary mode of life of 
the natives has been exercised continuously since the commencement of its construc- 
tion. The length of road for which Fisoa is responsible is approximately two miles— 
from the boundary of Fisoa village and the edge of Fissoa plantation to the nearer 
boundary of a European plantation at Bura. This section consists in part of a series 
of small hills and valleys where constant effort is required to prevent washaways 
during the heavy tropical downpours. The absence of nearly forty young men 
from the community and the number of men remaining in Fisoa who are constantly 
ill or have other formal duties to perform, make the task of road maintenance heavier 
upon those who are required to carry it out. A further analysis of the effect of this 
road-maintenance work upon the weakened community of Fisoa will be given in the 
writer's “‘ A Census and Statistical Analysis of Fisoa,” to be published later. 

H 
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after discounting the value of purely native testimony and allowing 
for the tendency of age to exaggerate, there is still evidence enough 
in the common features of the accounts of the old natives of the 
terror of that time of the making of the road. That their skins 
experience an earthquake even now when they think of those days, 
is their graphically figurative way of recounting it. 

For weeks on end during this time, so the story runs, the people 
lived almost entirely on coconuts, the normal cultivation of taro, 
the gathering of sago, and such food-ensuring activities being 
necessarily suspended. This resulted in a shortage of food for some 
time subsequently to the completion of the road-making project, 
many men being driven in consequence to seek employment (and 
feeding, incidentally) away from Fisoa, in European enterprises. 

The whole battery of European disruptive forces seems to have 
been trained on Fisoa. But the building of this road and its subse- 
quent use by Europeans struck this society such a terrific blow that 
there is even yet no certainty that it will ever recover its former 
vitality ; it will certainly never recover its former nature. A succes- 
sion of blows from other sources has since been rained on the society, 
causing the social body to reel a little more drunkenly, until now it 
totters blindly around, almost exhausted. 

All this is part of the history of the contact of the two cultures, 
the full story of which must be told elsewhere. For one seeking 
evidence of the disastrous effects of this contact, however, it is 
sufficient to compare the size and nature of the settlement of Fisoa 
in pre-European times, remembered well and graphically described 
by the remaining old men, with the group of houses huddled together 
today in regular line along either side of the very road that gave 
birth to this new and emaciated settlement. 


Reconstruction of the culture of Fisoa of pre-contact times: the old- 
man group. 

This section of the study was necessarily conducted amongst 
the old men, from accounts of whose personal lives and experiences 
it was possible to piece together a fairly accurate outline of the 
nature of the society of pre-European days, when it functioned 
freely and as a whole. 
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This information was gained, partly by the writer’s participation 
in ceremonies whose performance provided the starting-point of 
enquiries into the nature of those same ceremonies in the past ; 
partly by hours and hours of apparently aimless, but always purposive 
gossip, at opportune times, with members of the group gathered 
together—sometimes around the smoking fire in the men’s enclosure 
or the canoe-house at nights or on miserable days of rain, frequently, 
too, during fairly regular Sunday afternoon sessions held on the 
verandah of my house. At these sessions, the old fellows responding 
well to the stimulus of a pipeful of black twist tobacco from my 
stock and the competition of their fellows, much valuable material 
was collected. And this material was necessarily reliable, since 
each man was always ready to check any inaccuracy in the other’s 
part of the story. 

Of this group were Melake (Plate III), the last of the great men 
of ‘‘ fashion b’long before,’’!® a man of high social status, strong 
personality and much native political power, who had, in the days 
of his lusty young manhood, eaten human flesh, immolated his own 
sister’s young daughter, acquired much property and developed 
cunning in the highly-prized art of carving malagan. His body 
scarred from early spear-wounds, today he is a palsied, emaciated 
old man, troubled, deeply troubled, about the future of his people 
and their culture—and especially the religion of malagan. Except 
on purely native business, and once when he was imprisoned in 
Kavieng in the early days of European government of the district 
for open defiance of the government representative, Melake has 
never left his native environment, remaining always true to what 
even he has now learned to refer to as “‘ fashion b’long before.” 

This old-man group, too, included dignified, bearded Balasam, a 
friendly old fellow who once—many, many years ago before the days 
of large steamships in the islands—ventured as far afield as Sydney, 
an event which he still remembers vividly, and which gave him 
facility in the use of such touches of English as “ You like some beer, 
Charley ?”’ and a knowledge of the purpose and nature of what he 





1®This is the natives’ own pidgin-English phrase for the old primitive things of 
pre-European contact. It is a phrase used with monotonous and melancholy 
regularity by such old men as those mentioned. 
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still refers to as the pablitkaus (public-house). It was Balasam who, 
as agent for the German company concerned, actually came ashore 
at Fisoa from the sailing vessel *‘ Sunda” on which he was at the 
time employed, accompanied by the European representative of the 
company concerned, and bearing a few articles of tawdry trade, to 
conduct and conclude the “ negotiations’”’ for the acquisition by 
the company of his own people’s land. So that he was able to tell, 
from his angle, the story of that important event. 

Sali, too, belonged to this group ; and Marlak—both of whom, 
now above seventy years of age, are able to tell with dramatic 
emphasis of the day, now half a century away, when an English 
“boat-sail ’’ (sailing boat)—these were, according to the natives, 
always “ English ’’—came and “ blackbirded”’ them; they were 
shut below the decks with a huddling group of frightened kanakas, 
and eventually put ashore at the newly established German settle- 
ment at Apia in Samoa, where they appear, according to their own 
accounts, to have been well treated during the five or six years of 
their stay there. After his repatriation Marlak became one of the 
first luluats of the Fisoa district and was associated with the govern- 
ment’s transferring of the people whose villages were in the hills 
behind to new positions along the coast, when they assisted in the 
building of the road already referred to. There was also Kabai, 
the expert canoe-cutting craftsman; and Sak of Bura, a mighty 
man of magic, whose present-day badge of distinction is a small 
white piqué baby cap perched perilously on the top of his close- 
cropped head. One could go on enumerating these old men, each 
with his own particular history and personality, but all alike in 
their passionate attachment to “ fashion b’long before,’ and their 
resentment of such inconsiderate attacks on their dignity as that 
represented by the attitude of the local missionary to the malagan. 


The present young-adult generation (male) in Fisoa. 

The group that was the subject of the more important side of the 
special culture-contact study was the present generation of young 
adults. These have all grown to manhood under the influence of 
European contact. They appear to be living through a period of 
disquiet, which expresses itself here in an attitude of patient question- 
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ing, there in one of complete inertia and fatalism—a ‘‘ maski! ’* 
shoulder-shrugging attitude that is not pleasing to meet. 


That it is in the life of this particular group, which includes all 
young married men of the community, that the decline in population 
that has lately become a pressing problem in this region, appears to 
have reached its most alarming proportions, is, in the view of the 
writer, more than mere coincidence. It is even possible, on purely 
subjective evidence, to feel convinced that their uneasy mental 
condition, the “‘ psychological despair,” is directly connected with, 
and may be largely responsible for, the population decline.*4 While 
it is not, as the writer well knows, possible to adduce any scientific 
proof of this, the evidence is apparent when one conducts, in an 
unobtrusive way, an examination of the life histories of the individuals 
concerned. 


It was these young male adults who were the subjects of a series 
of special studies carried out on definite lines by the case-history 
method ; a commonsense method which, organized to suit the 
particular purpose, reveals a reliable body of useful material. 


The building up of these case-histories, as was anticipated, 
proved to be one of the most interesting as well as informative 
aspects of the culture-contact study. It was directed definitely 
towards an understanding of the state of the society today, and the 
extent of the modification of the old primitive culture pattern. All 
of the individuals ‘ case-historied’’ were between the apparent 
ages of 16 and 30 years; they included married and unmarried 
males. They have all been subjected to the influence of European 
contact. Their personal histories reveal a variety of experiences, 
including periods of service in European homes, stores and mining 
camps ; in the native police-force, on plantations, or at sea—many 
of these last having been to Sydney and seen most of the New Guinea 





20Maski ! is the expressive pidgin-English way of saying: ‘‘ What's the use?” 
In this special use, it is an expression of the futility of things in general; needless 
to say, it is much used. 

*1Cf. Firth, ‘‘ Anthropology in Australia,” Oceania, Vol. III, No. 1, p. 10: 
‘‘ The psychological factor in itself may not be a pure cause of decline of population, 
but as leading to decreased work and so to food deficiency, to concentration in 
brooding, inactive groups and so to increased susceptibility to disease, it is surely not 
without its effect.” 
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coast, islands, and European settlements ; a few have been to school, 
and now lead fairly aimless and ill-adapted lives in the village, 
unmistakable examples of social maladjustment, cultural irrecon- 
cilables ; one or two of these were the objects of either the derision 
or the sympathy of Europeans who knew them—according to the 
attitude to natives generally of the particular European. To this 
group belonged the lordly superior Bolaf (Plate III), who had spent 
three or four years in the head missionary training school, but for 
some reason never made known to him, failed to secure, after his 
training, a position as village (native) missionary. His house, built 
apart and of a different design from the others, himself always clean, 
self-conscious, conceited, looked-up-to by his wide circle of kindred, 
male and female, who regarded it as an honour to serve “ our Bolaf,”’ 
completely de-nativized, he fought a losing struggle against cynicism, 
petulance and disillusionment. Representative of the worst possible 
effect of “‘ education ”’ (the term wrongly conceived), Bolaf stands in 
Fisoa today as an eloquent testimony to the need for an education 
focussing on the life of the village. 


Talot, too, ex-mission teacher, was of the disillusioned group. 
But he had saved himself by following uncomplainingly the prescribed 
order, resolutely shouldering his share of village responsibilities— 
irksome though they were. And Mamun, a totally different type, 
whose delight was to make ostentatious show of his religious interest, 
and incidentally of his tussore-silk shirt, each Sunday morning, 
Mamun, lazy in village activities, but who dreamed eternally of the 
good old days when he dollied the gold for his syndicate of masters 
in the early days of the gold-rush at Edie Creek on the New Guinea 
mainland. Unable to adjust his life and outlook to the native 
conditions, nothing but a wife holds Mamun from renewing his 
connection with the household of some European bachelor ; nothing 
but a wife—and she knows that it will not be long before he makes 
the breach. A little older than these was Mawuk, hardworking 
villager, a good native citizen, still clinging tenaciously to the 
“fashion b’long before,’ believing that the primitive magic of his 
forefathers (which he had inherited) was as effective in ensuring good 
taro crops as is our European prayer for our particular purposes. 
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Third group of subjects of culture-contact study: the children. 

It was with these young folk, the group of children, that the 
remaining division of the culture-contact study was concerned. This 
consisted of the observation of their daily lives, their pursuits, games, 
interests, activities, relationships, and social behaviour generally. 
It included, too, the noting of any facts of a psychological nature, 
or relating to material culture, crafts or special abilities that might 
have significance for those interested in a possible future new 
educational enterprise amongst these people. 

This was, by its very nature, the least systematic and organized 
part of the whole work ; it was none the less valuable and certainly 
did provide an interesting if somewhat diffuse body of data. 

These children are an interesting study because they have been 
brought into contact from their earliest years with a form of life 
that is, in all its essentials, alien to the old primitive life. It is these 
children who present to the educationist (as to the practical anthrop- 
ologist in native administration) his big problem for future solution. 
And the plans must be laid immediately, for soon it will be too late. 
These children know little of, and care less for the things of yesterday ; 
they look forward with characteristic childish faith and exuberance 
to tomorrow. Theirs is the future: ours the making, the moulding 
of that future. 


Summary of culture changes due to European contact. 


The following is a summary of what appear, according to my 
interpretation of the evidence, to be the chief changes in the life of 
the people of Fisoa that have resulted from the contact process. 

The malagan, which is the embodiment of the primitive religious 
idea, has almost disappeared. Sorcery is hardly practised at all, 
and when it is brought to light the natives themselves are the first 
to attack its practitioners, though all are actually still fearful of it. 
The legendary accounts of culture origins have been completely lost ; 
magic, while still practised, is merely whispered about as a thing of 
which to be ashamed ; no longer do the men make hazardous voyages 
in large canoes to Tabar for economic and ceremonial interchange 
of native articles ; the young no longer show any respect for the old ; 
the old custom of dzafunfun—the isolation of children in special 
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enclosures and the ceremonial associated with their release—is not 
practised at all; there is no longer any zest for the shark-hunting 
adventure ; young people are exercising their individuality in arrang- 
ing marriage ; the totemic birds are no longer inviolate ; there is a 
growing desire for burial to supersede cremation of the dead ; 
cannibalism, warfare and the practice of immolation ceased with the 
coming of the European government over thirty years ago. 


The ownership and distribution of land and coconuts has become 
almost hopelessly complicated, and is a constant source of inter- 
family quarrels and bickerings, expressed in frequent native “ courts ”’ 
with much talking and idle waste of days and days that might be 
devoted to more profitable pursuits. The clan organization has 
ceased to function satisfactorily ; the influence upon individuals of 
former clan masili is no longer exercised; village control and 
discipline is in the hands of the /uluaz and the tultul instead of with 
the a’pirin; no longer is there any ceremonial raising of worthy 
young men to a’pivin rank—for no longer is there any place for the 
a’pirin in the society ; the art of carving will be lost with the passing 
of the present craftsmen, for the young show a complete lack of 
interest in such things: none but old women find any pleasure in 
the formerly joyous youth-dance, the a’bot. 


And so the account might be continued through every aspect of 
the former culture, revealing ultimately a society divided in its 
allegiance to the things of the past, and quite uncertain of—nor 
much caring about—the future; a society sick and dispirited; a 
society which, accustomed as it is to being buffeted about and 
‘“‘ improved ” by various influences, is prepared in a spirit of fatalistic 
resignation, uncomplainingly to follow any path pointed out— 
providing the path is clear ; uncomplainingly, but with no impulse 
of interest—only complete apathy.” In the face of this attitude of 





#2It is no concern of this work whether the passing away of a primitive culture 
is good or bad. The writer does not belong to the school of anthropologists that 
expresses academic resentment at the disappearance of the primitive. He sees that 
its disappearance is even now coming about. And his concern, as a human being 
as well as an anthropologist, is what is to be done to ensure the remoulding on lines 
that are acceptable to and in the ultimate interests of the new native, of his future— 
to ensure his economic security, religious satisfaction and social stability ; and, if 
possible, his personal happiness. 
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apathy and disinterestedness, no introduced idea, however desirable 
or necessary it might be, however immediately profitable to the 
native it may appear, whatever the agency behind it, missionary, 
government or commercial, will ever be far-reaching in its effects 
with those natives who have lived any part of their adult lives during 
this period of contact. It is the certainty of this fact that has driven 
me to suggest that the attention of the agencies concerned in moulding 
the future of these people be concentrated upon the young. 


SECTION III 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The significance of the passing of the malagan.—In the light 
of his study of the sociological significance of malagan, the writer 
believes very definitely that with its passing there will disappear the 
last vestiges of the former primitive culture. It is certain that, as 
far as the older natives are concerned, no satisfactory constructive 
substitute for malagan has been provided by either administration 
or Christian missionary organization. With the younger natives, 
to whom malagan even now means little or nothing, there may be 
developed an attachment to the European religion now being taught 
them that will serve the same purpose as binding-force in the society 
of the future as did the malagan in the society of the past. But, 
for the present adult generation, as indeed for all who, like myself, 
have observed something of the struggle of malagan to survive, its 
certain and early extinction has a melancholy significance. 


Apparent breakdown of clan system. 


One of the most significant features of the general cultural 
change is the apparent breakdown of the clan organization. This 
somewhat complicated system of three different clans, two of 
which are “‘ brothers,’’ the system in consequence operating in 
certain particulars as a dual organization, seems no longer able 
to function satisfactorily under the present social conditions and 
with the diminution of population. There is at present a lack 
of marriage possibilities within the existing groups, where the 
rule of exogamy continues to be respected; the numerous pre- 
scribed avoidances have become irksome and restrictive. It 
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must be remembered that the present clan organization was evolved 
or designed to serve the purpose of a society very different in nature 
from, and much greater numerically than that of today ; it is a part 
of the culture machinery, that is, whose balance has become upset 
through interference with certain of its parts. 

So that when, for example, the balance of the sexes in Fisoa was 
first disturbed in the early days of European contact by the indis- 
criminate recruiting of the males of any one clan group, inter-clan 
Marriage arrangements were upset then and for all time; this 
disturbance has since been reflected in many other directions within 
the society. Today, as a result, there exists the spectacle of young 
people of opposite sexes, all apparently normal and hence desirous 
of marrying, unable to marry because of the barrier imposed by 
membership of a common clan, even though there may be no 
genealogical evidence of remote consanguineous connection between 
the parties. In a similar manner, youths who ought to be closely 
associated in certain pursuits, to their mutual advantage and 
happiness, are obliged to remain apart and “ avoid” one another— 
a situation that, while probably it was not noticeably restrictive in 
the larger population of the past, becomes ludicrous in view of the 
depleted numbers of today. 

If it were desired to restore the balance of the clans, measures 
would need to be taken immediately to regulate recruiting from 
various weakened groups. I believe, however, that not only would 
such an undertaking prove to be impracticable administratively, 
but that the time for such an idea to be of any use is already past. 


Radical revision of basis of social organization suggested. 

Nor would any attempt to restore the old clan organization im 
toto, even if it were possible, have any beneficial influence. For the 
people do not want it. On the contrary, the evidence points to the fact 
that not until the old prohibitions have been considerably modified 
and the intermarriage of clans reorganized, with consequent consider- 
able widening of the field of marriage possibility, will there bea 
revival of interest or a change in the depopulation tendency. Actually 
the figures** for Fisoa during the last few years show no great change, 


**Based on a comparison of the writer’s own figures for 1932, with those of 
Chinnery for 1929, as given in the official publication previously referred to. 
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certainly no decline, in the birth-rate, 7.e., the average issue per 
marriage union ; so it is not there, but in the decreasing number of 
marriages contracted, that the cause of present population decline 
may be found. This is partly due, of course, to the excess of 
masculinity in the sex ratio; but the restrictions placed upon 
marriage of suitable individuals by the continued operation of the 
law of clan exogamy is also a contributory factor.** In short, the 
clan system having partly broken down and ceased to function 
satisfactorily in its present environment, and its repair being useless— 
the people no longer being interested in it—it is necessary to revise 
it completely or scrap it altogether. I believe, and even hope, that 
the rising generation will, of itself, do this; for they will be wise 
enough, freed of the allegiance to the traditional past that prevents 
the present adult generation from throwing off the shackles, to see 
that its retention retards their future progress as a people and puts 
barriers against their individual freedom of expression. But mean- 
while no such radical change must be instituted by government action, 
because of the effect it would have upon the older people. 

The recommendation that I would make, therefore, in view of 
the above, is that nothing be done, by government or missionary, to 
discourage the younger people in any tendencies they might show to 
break away from the marriage restrictions of the past. 


A point has been arrived at where it is futile to continue attempt- 
ing to preserve the old order. “ The old order changeth, giving 
way to new.” The inevitable must be realized, and accepted. 
We must turn the faces of the young people towards a new era, 
train and prepare them to fit into a new cultural background which 
they themselves, by a process of education, will have helped to 
evolve. It is useless and sentimental to lament the passing of the 
old, and useless, too, to attempt to patch it up. 

It may be argued that this interference with the clan organization 
will weaken clan solidarity and thus affect, incidentally, nearly every 
aspect of the social organization. This is true, but since the major 





24It has already been pointed out that the prohibition of the marriage of 
individuals belonging to the Roman Catholic mission with those of the Methodist 
has upset the former inter-marriage arrangement between such villages as Fisoa 


and Fatmilak. 
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function of the malagan in clan organization is to serve as the focal- 
point of expression of clan-solidarity and the inter-relation of clan 
members, and since the passing of the malagan and the consequent 
cessation of its social influence as the clan cementing-force is 
imminent, the whole social background in which clan solidarity was 
necessary will be changed ; and there will therefore no longer be any 
need for such clan allegiance. Beyond the restriction of marriage 
between individuals in close consanguineous and certain affinal 
relationships, it would appear desirable actually to discourage— 
or at any rate not to encourage—amongst the next generation, 
allegiance to these old clan relationships and implied avoidances and 
restrictions. The ultimate result of such an attitude would be the 
supersession of the present clans by the more compact family groups, 
which would fulfil the former social réle of the clans. Thus there 
would be brought about a complete revision, satisfactory to everyone 
and of promise for future social progress, of the basis of the organiza- 
tion of the society. But this revolutionary step cannot be left to 
happen haphazardly. It must be closely watched, and encouraged 
by sympathetic European direction, as part of a larger plan designed 
to help these people over their dangerous period of cultural transition 
that the next ten years will represent, a plan whose central feature 
is the keeping of an anthropological finger on the pulse of the society. 
As far as the present adult generation is concerned, the wisest counsel 
for both missionary and administration at present would be this— 
as little interference as possible with existing institutions and village 
life, especially in well-meaning but often short-sighted and arbitrary 
schemes to “‘ improve ”’ the natives, and more particularly the lives 
and interests of the old people. 

It has been seen that the future welfare of these people will 
not be found in the restoration of the order of the past—the day 
of such things is over. But a desirable purpose would probably be 
served by turning the minds of the young people backwards in 
sentiment rather than in practice—as part of a right process of 
education, teaching them a pride in and giving them a knowledge 
of their social past only to help them develop a faith in their future ; 
and to replace the present deplorable tendency to think disparagingly 
of their racial past, to look upon the malagan and such things as 
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objects of ridicule. For the future is to these children: new wants, 
new faiths, new allegiances, new interests, an entirely new outlook— 
these and these alone will set the feet of future generations along the 
road that leads to that individual happiness that is essential to social 
welfare and progress. 

So that, as far as the younger natives are concerned, what is 
required is an organized effort, through sympathetic contact with 
and consequent understanding of them, to create in their minds a 
desire for progress, a wish to explore new regions, to develop along 
new lines; the creation amongst them, in fact, of interests and 
attainments that will hold them and fill their lives as the things of 
their fathers never more will. 

And this can not be done by arbitrary administrative act, nor 
by a “‘ swallow-the-doctrine-whole-or-not-at-all ’’ policy of missionary 
approach, but by a process of education ; it is the task, par excellence, 
of education—not the education of popular conception, of books 
and schools and blackboards and such impedimenta, but of education 
in its widest possible connotation, as the instrument set up by 
society for its own social preservation ; as the machinery of social 
adjustment ; as the institution whose function is the threefold one 
of conserving—as far as is necessary to the society of the future— 
the cultural past, interpreting and teaching the cultural present ; 
and—this above all—making for a progressive and satisfying cultural 
future. Such an interpretation of the function of education in a 
society dismisses at the outset the erroneous view that the only 
educational machinery is found in schools and such “ literary ’’ or 
“technical ’’ institutions as exist in European communities—and 
have, in the past, been imposed by European agencies upon recently 
primitive ones. 

In the cause of education generally, the fact must be stressed 
that to proceed to educate such recently primitive, culture-contact 
natives with the popular idea that the school as we Europeans know 
it is the sole or right educational medium or piece of machinery, is 
not only a disastrously wrong method of approach to the very delicate 
problem ; it is, in the light of the experience of thoughtful people 
in the past, tragic and burlesque. (These terms, strong enough, are 
not too strong to give full expression to the writer’s attitude in 
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this connection). It makes education as a social force appear 
unscientific ; it is largely responsible for that air of tolerant scorn 
which has in the past been the public attitude to the teacher. 


The need, in connection with such education, of a new set of admints- 
trative machinery. 

The general suggestion made by Chinnery that—‘“ It is not 
too much to say that a sympathetic District Officer, who under- 
stands his people and has their confidence, can guide them along 
the road of progress, even though they may not at the start see 
eye to eye with him in the matter,” is, in the view of the writer, 
not enough. While a sympathetic attitude towards the people 
under his charge, and an understanding of their culture with conse- 
quent holding of their confidence, are commendable and desirable 
things in a district officer, it is generally recognized, I think (even by 
district officers themselves), that the nature of their work and the 
variety of functions they are called upon to perform prevent them 
from devoting that time to the understanding of native life in the 
villages that is necessary to the direction of the lives and the ensuring 
of the welfare of the native inhabitants. In addition to this, the 
writer asserts that, in the mind of the natives, the district officer, 
or his deputy—the kzap, as he is called—is primarily a magistrate, 
and secondly a tax collector. He represents the government— 
which is still held in a certain degree of awe by most natives. The 
functions of the kzap, that is, are political rather than social or 
educational. The writer believes, therefore, that not only is the 
district office not the suitable point for the direction of any educational 
work or any policy of social reform to be instituted amongst the 
natives, but that from the moment such educational or social work 
becomes associated in the mind of the native with the kzap and the 
district office generally, it takes on an appearance of compulsion, 
and so is doomed to failure ; as the history of social evolution shows 
any movement to be that has not come from within the society 
itself, but been arbitrarily imposed upon it. 

Clearly, then, what is required is some entirely new organization, 
one that the natives will look upon, by their participation in its work, 
as their own, belonging to them and existing for them. It is not 
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enough to leave the rising generation of natives alone with pious 
hopes that all will be well, that things will right themselves ; not 
enough to talk airily of “‘ peasant proprietorship ”’ and such shib- 
boleths, to attempt to develop new economic interests and pursuits 
against the stone wall of European opposition, missionary single- 
mindedness and smug official satisfaction. Such words are only 
catch-phrases ; such half-hearted attempts at development merely 
palliatives; sops to European self-esteem, salves to the official 
conscience. 

Something more definite, something concrete, something big 
and comprehensive, must be done and done soon, before the present 
generation of children face a desocialized and empty future. A right 
form of education developed out of and built upon the traditional 
culture of their forefathers and adjusted to modern requirements, 
must be offered, and offered immediately. And not only offered, 
but offered in such a form and in such a manner as to fill an obvious 
need and not cause any suspicion as to its motive, thus ensuring its 
ready acceptance by the body of natives themselves. To ensure 
this necessary freedom from suspicion in the minds of the natives, 
it must come as something entirely new, appear under new auspices. 
In the planning of this new enterprise full recognition must be given 
to the important and basic fact that these people are essentially 
villagers ; the village is the organized unit of society; upon the 
welfare and stability of the village depends the welfare, the very 
life of the people as a race. It is there in the village that the ethos 
finds expression. And it is there, in the village itself and in relation 
to its activities, that all rightly-conceived educational efforts must 
operate ; towards the enrichment of village life and the adjustment 
of the culture to changing conditions due to contact, educational 
policy must be directed. In such an enterprise, none but broad- 
minded, chivalrously-minded Europeans should find any part. 
What is required is a combination of the zeal and faith of the 
missionary with the resources and freedom of action that the 
individual missionary, by the specifically religious nature of his 
work and the limitations of his funds, cannot possibly enjoy. It 
would be part of the work of this educational organization to attempt 
to revive interest in such native activities as canoe-cutting and shark- 
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hunting; to introduce new games and pastimes—to teach these 
native children how to play ; to teach the dignity and social purpose 
of labour—by the conduct of gardening and other enterprises that 
involve organized labour; a respect for the body—cleanliness. 
Individual expression and development along the lines of individual 
special talents or capacities, must be encouraged ; the stimulus of 
competition and variety introduced into individual or group activities. 
These are general recommendations—just to give some indication 
of the nature of the educational task in this community, and to give 
the death-blow to the foolish idea that education means for natives 
book-learning, as it does largely for Europeans. But, though they 
are general, these ideas would be sufficient in the hands of the right 
type of Europeans, who, understanding the nature of the problem, 
having had the necessary training along certain lines, and being 
possessed of faith in the educational enterprise he is directing or 
serving, would interpret them rightly and apply them wisely. 


Such educational enterprise, carried into the villages themselves 
and looking to a certain radiating centre of policy for inspiration and 
direction, and ultimately*® conducted largely by natives themselves 
specially trained for the purpose, would usher in the new era. 


Experimental approach to problem in Kavieng district. 


It is strongly recommended to the authorities concerned that full 
consideration be given, in all its aspects, to the possibility of establish- 
ing, somewhere along the road between Kavieng and Fatmilak, a 
government educational institution of the type referred to, to serve 
the particular needs of the young people of this culturally-disrupted 
region. Such an institution, if rightly planned to develop native 
life along new lines and to provide new interests, would, by keeping in 
touch through its personnel with the native in his village, and 
enlisting the support of the old natives in a revival of former native 
crafts and with a view to the development of new ones, do much to 
ensure the social progress and economic development of the people 
concerned ; to recreate their spirit. 





25By “ ultimately’ is meant in some years, according to the circumstances. 
It would be fatal to the success of the work and not in consonance with the “‘ long 
view” upon which it is based, to expect immediately noticeable results. 
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Regarded from the outset as purely experimental in nature and 
limited in its expenditure, but not in its scope, co-operating with 
and having the full support in its aims (which would be more 
vocational than intellectual), of the Departments of Public Health, 
Agriculture, Public Works, or any other section of the administration, 
and placed under the general direction of the anthropological section 
of the Department of Native Affairs, it is not too much to hope that 
such an institution®® would serve as worthily wide a social purpose in 
the district as have such educational institutions as that of Malangali 
in Tanganyika, which has been planned to develop along these broad 
general lines, or that instituted by McKee at Moga in the Punjab. 


The place of the Christian missions in such an enterprise. 


With the ultimate penetration into every centre of native life of 
this educational enterprise in one form or another, the work of the 
Christian missionary in the village would become less strenuous, 
his burden less heavy. For with the co-operation of the educational 
enterprise referred to—an essential co-operation that may reasonably 
be expected and assumed—the missionary will be able to concentrate 
upon the purely religious or moral work which is his true province. 





26The writer has merely suggested the general plan upon which such an institution 
might be developed. He is prepared, however, to fill out the detail he has in mind for 
the information of the authorities concerned should they so desireit. Since everyone 
who is interested in the subject is agreed beyond doubt that the existing system of 
education in the territory is expensive, unwieldy, and unrelated to the needs of native 
life—physical, social and economic, is in fact, in its nature entirely alien to the native 
background, the suggestion of such an inexpensive experimental approach to the 
subject should find ready acceptance amongst all departments of administration that 
are in any way concerned with native development or welfare. The essential points 
of the enterprise are: 

(a) That it should be under anthropological guidance ; 

(b) that it be assured of the co-operation and advice of all necessary depart- 
ments and individuals of the Administration ; 

(c) that it be regarded as an experiment and allowed complete freedom in 
the planning of its work ; 

(d) that recognition be given to the enormous importance of the selection of 
individuals of suitable character, personality and training, for the staffing 
of such an institution ; 

(e) that village natives be encouraged to visit the place freely, and native 
leaders invited to assist in its work, so that it will appear as the natives’ 
own centre, independent of existing missionary of administrative 

enterprises. 
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Thus will the moral training of the natives be attended to, but not 
given a disproportionate place in their general education. Nor will 
the missionary exert that undue influence upon the native society 
that, by the close nature of his relation with the native people in the 
absence of any other form of educational agency or organization 
in the villages, he is enabled, and sometimes does appear today to do. 


The direction of the interests of anthropology has recently 
changed to include the study of native societies subjected to the 
influence of European contact ; today there is a growing body of 
opinion that anthropology as a science can find justification only in 
the direction of its researches towards the solution of problems of. 
native administration in such culture-contact communities. 


Two things the missionary and the anthropologist have in 
common ; two at least, the one negligible and the other of great con- 
sequence. One is the charge directed by many Europeans at the 
activities amongst primitive people of both—that of “‘ spoiling the 
natives ’’’; the other is the immeasurably more important fact that 
each works for the native’s ultimate good; the missionary for his 
moral improvement, the anthropologist his social adjustment and 
stability ; though, in truth, the two often seem to have little in 
common in their methods of accomplishing and attitude towards 
their respective works. 

But surely the very fact of their pursuit of a common general 
aim itself constitutes a powerful plea for co-operation and under- 
standing between the two, rather than the distant aloofness, almost 
the suspicion, that has hitherto frequently, though not of course 
always, characterized the relations between them. 


As one who has given some time and thought, in part at least 
as an anthropologist, to the problem of the uplift of native peoples, 
I agree wholeheartedly with the Rt. Rev. Dr. Newton,?? Anglican 
Bishop of New Guinea, in his contention that “‘ the work of govern- 
ments, in administering justice, law and order, is external; only 
the missionary can do that which is vital—supply a new philosophy 
of life to the natives, based on love instead of fear,” that is, ensure 
their spiritual development. To this I would add that only the 





*7Address delivered at a meeting held in St. James’ Hall, Sydney, on September 
27th, 1932, to welcome the Bishop to Sydney. 
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REPORT ON FIELD WORK IN NEW IRELAND. PLATE I. 
One section of the village of Fisoa. 
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PLATE II. | OF 


the house-kiap at Fisoa Now 
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Bolaf (left), the educated “ new ”’ native, and Melake, who gives allegiance to “ fashion 
b'long before.” 
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Female members of the family of the paramount luluai of Fisoa district. 
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anthropologist can do that which, in another direction, is equally 
vital—provide a new form of social life and ensure the future material 
development of these people. 

While certain missionaries in the past tended to think of the 
native more as a prospective Christian convert than as a unit of 
primitive society facing a situation to him without precedent, and 
needing kindly assistance and a close study in his meeting that 
situation, a certain school of anthropologists appears to have looked 
upon primitive man as the subject matter of the science they repre- 
sent, the means of testing existing theories or formulating new ones. 
Today such attitudes are changing. It is time that administration, 
mission and anthropology should think of the native as an individual, 
aiming at his personal happiness under the new order, and helping 
him towards essential adjustment to that order, in his social, economic, 
and religious life. 

That missionaries in increasing numbers are making a study of 
the elements of social anthropology is all to the good ; it is to be 
hoped that anthropology will reciprocate this interest by an honest 
attempt to appreciate the point of view of the missionary. For, 
in the long run, the practical anthropologist is a missionary no less 
than the Christian teacher, the view being generally held today that 
the latter should look to the former for guidance in his approach to 
the social problems incidental to his work. 


WILLIAM C. GROVES 


EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


PraTE I. 


The European road in Fisoa divides the settlement into two. The beach, 
with cremation grounds, malagan enclosures, men’s special houses, canoes and fishing 
nets, is to the right of the picture, as are the greater part of the dwelling houses of 
the village. 


PiaTeE II. 


House-kiap is the pidgin-English term for the native-built house erected under 
the supervision of the /uduai in each political unit for the use of government officials 
who are patrolling in the district, or of other Europeans who may need accommoda- 
tion. It is usually erected on the outskirts of the village, as it was in the case of 
Fisoa. 








NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret very much to have to say farewell to Dr. Raymond Firth, who sailed 
on December 8th, 1932, for London, where he has been appointed to a Lectureship 
at the School of Economics. Dr. Firth did field work in Tikopia during 1928-1929 
under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council, after which he acted 
as Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, succeeding 
Miss Wedgwood in that position. When Professor Radcliffe-Brown resigned at the 
end of May, 1931, to proceed to Chicago, Dr. Firth was appointed Acting-Professor 
of Anthropology, Sydney, Acting-Chairman of the Anthropological Committee of 
the Australian National Research Council, and Editor of Oceania. In these various 
positions he maintained the high standard set by Professor Radcliffe-Brown, working 
indefatigably, and being an inspiration to students and field workers. Dr. Firth 
will also he especially remembered for the very able manner in which he performed 
the multifarious duties of Honorary Secretary of the Anthropology Section of the 
Sydney meeting (1932) of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Dr. H. Ian Hogbin who, after a period of field work in Ongtong-Java and a 
period of study abroad, was appointed Temporary Lecturer in Anthropology at the 
University of Sydney in July, 1931, resigned at the end of 1932 for the purpose of 
doing field work in the Solomon Islands. He sailed early in January this year. 
During his time on the staff of the Department Dr. Hogbin proved himself to be a 
very efficient assistant Editor of Oceania. 

Dr. A. P. Elkin, who did field work under the auspices of the Australian National 
Research Council in North-West Australia, 1927-1928, and in South Australia, 1930, 
was appointed, in December, 1932, Lecturer-in-charge of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Sydney, and also Chairman of the Anthropological 
Committee of the Australian National Research Council and Editor of Oceania. 

Mr. W. E. H. Stanner returned in December, 1932, from North Australia, 
where he did about seven months’ field work amongst the Daly River tribes. In 
spite of the many difficulties associated with work in that region, Mr. Stanner has 
been able to add much to our knowledge of the tribes and general conditions which 
prevail there. Mr. Stanner has been appointed temporary Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Sydney, for 1933. 

Mr. J. A. Todd sailed on February 2nd for Moewehafen, New Britain. 

Mr. W. C. Groves, who has spent some months in the vicinity of Fisoa Village, 
vid Kavieng, New Ireland, hopes, after a brief visit to Sydney, to proceed to the 
island of Tabar, some thirty miles to the east of Fisoa. 

Miss C. H. Wedgwood has commenced her investigations near and on Manam 
Island, near Madang, New Guinea. 
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Mr. T. S. H. Strehlow has made considerable progress in his detailed study of 
the Aranda language and dialects, Central Australia. 
During the Christmas vacation, 1932-1933, Professor Whitridge Davies and 
Dr. Wardlaw conducted an expedition into Central Australia (vicinity of Hermanns- 
burg) under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council, for the purpose 
of making physiological investigations amongst the aborigines of that region. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Oceania. 
Sir : 

Your last number contains a brief notice of an article of mine called Sex Affiliation 
and its Implications, which appeared in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute (Vol. LXII). The reviewer notes that under the social system of the people 
dealt with, the male children belong to the group of the father and the female to that 
of the mother; and adds, “ yet apparently every group contains both males and 
females ! ”’ 

These words, together with the exclamation mark, give me the impression 
that your reviewer argues that under such a system the father’s group would of 
necessity be composed entirely of males and the mother’s entirely of females. This 
situation could imaginably arise if we started from a hypothetical Adam and Eve ; 
but needless to say we do not. 

I imagine that all sociological theory begins with the assumption that human 
beings already live in groups of one kind or another. They must have been living in 
such groups before they were even capable of any conception of kinship or affiliation ; 
and furthermore the groups must have contained both males and females. 

On this assumption, which appears to me fundamental, there is no difficulty 
in understanding how the local groups of the Sogeri continue to contain their due 
proportions of males and females despite the system of Sex Affiliation. 

When your reviewer says, ‘““ Mr. Williams does not explain how this comes about,”’ 
I can only answer that I did not think it would be necessary even to refer to the 
matter. 

Yours faithfully, 


Port Moresby. 18.1.33. F. E. WILLIAMS 





Mr. R. Piddington writes to say that there will be some revision of the figure 
at the top of page 357, Oceania, II, in his Preliminary Report of Field Work in 
North-West Australia. He was not aware, when applying the Porteus Maze Test 
to the children at Beagle Bay Mission, that Professor Porteus had previously applied 
that test to some of the same subjects. But having since ascertained this, he states 
that revision will be necessary, for ‘‘ the scoring for a second application is somewhat 
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different from that of the first administration.” Mr. Piddington adds that “ this, 
of course, will not affect the scores of the ‘ bush ’ natives, nor, in my opinion, will it 
affect the general conclusions.” 





REVIEWS 


Samuel Marsden. By S. M. Johnstone. Angus & Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 1932. 
Pp. xiii+256. Price 7/6. 

The position occupied by the Rev. Samuel Marsden in the early history of 
Australia and New Zealand is such as to make welcome any new contribution to the 
story of his work. The present book is a useful compact study of Marsden’s life, 
incorporating a little fresh material hitherto unpublished. It can hardly be said, 
however, that it represents that exhaustive scholarship which is one of the major 
essentials in a subject of such critical interest to the historian. 

The description on the cover states that until this volume was written no 
adequate biography of Samuel Marsden existed, a claim which indicates the author’s 
ignorance of some very relevant material. He is apparently unaware—since no 
mention of it appears in his bibliography—of the Life and Work of Samuel Marsden 
by J. B. Marsden, a work comparable to his own in size, first published in the sixties 
of last century and re-issued, after careful editing, in 1913. Again his list of original 
manuscripts consulted is woefully inadequate. To mention only one omission— 
evidently he did not have access to the manuscript journals of Marsden in the Hocken 
Library in New Zealand, seven in all, which contain much information fresh to those 
who know only the extracts from them printed in the mission records. These travel 
journals, with numerous letters, have recently been edited by Professor J. R. Elder 
of Otago, in a volume of 580 pages. 

Mr. Johnstone’s annotations are rarely helpful, and he allows spellings such as 
Whangorooa (Whangaroa), and Kiddeekiddee (Kerikeri) to pass without comment. 


RAYMOND FIRTH 


Ethnology of Tongareva. By Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck). Bernice P. Bishop 
Museum Bulletin 92. Honolulu, 1932. Pp. 226. Plates I-VIII. 


This latest work by a scientist who has already provided us with excellent 
material for the study of Polynesian technology is again distinguished by the clarity 
and detailed accuracy with which the author usually describes native industrial 
technique. In addition to a careful examination of the purely material side of the 
culture—including the houses, cooking, foods, plaiting, stonework, weapons, canoes, 
fishing, clothing and adornment—Te Rangi Hiroa has made an equally careful survey 
of the surviving remnants of early Tongarevan social life. 
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Following upon a short but scholarly discussion of Polynesian linguistics one is 
interested to note the statement that, since the introduction of writing, complete 
pedigrees ‘‘ are written down in notebooks and referred to when occasion demands ”’ 
(p. 15). The author then reveals in no uncertain manner the extreme social 
importance of the pedigree to the Polynesian. A noteworthy feature of the system 
of kinship terminology is the presence of a special term for father’s brother (taueka), 
but of more importance still is the excellent functional analysis of the so-called 
“classificatory ” system. In discussing the relation between native ideas of pro- 
creation and rules of descent, the author, after pointing out that physiological 
fatherhood was fully recognized throughout Polynesia (p. 32), indulges in a highly 
speculative consideration of Melanesian religion and social organization. The 
position of woman and the power of the female line in Tongareva is next commented 
upon, but in this section there are some slight terminological inaccuracies. For 
instance, where the offspring of a wealthy mother inherits land and property from 
her descent group, Dr. Buck refers to it as a case of “ matrilineal’’ descent. Again, 
the use of the term “ bilateral” to qualify “‘ family” is quite unnecessary since a 
unilateral family does not and cannot exist. Perhaps the feature of this monograph 
which appeals most to the reviewer is the section on adoption, wherein the behaviour 
relations between foster parent and adopted child are faithfully recorded and vividly 
presented. 

Other aspects of the cultural life of this isolated community which have been so 
ably portrayed for us are the social attitude towards land and food, the insistence upon 
individual property rights and the magico-religious system. Although the difficulty 
of giving an interpretation of a religion which has not been practised for over seventy 
years is manifest to all, yet Dr. Buck’s intimate knowledge of Maori religious ideas 
and sentiments has enabled him to add flesh and blood to the skeletal account of 
ceremonial observance left us by Lamont in 1867. 

The book as a whole is a sound sociological reconstruction and interpretation 
of a culture which is rapidly disappearing from the Pacific. 


F. L. S. BELL 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE 


POLYNESIA 


The Social Organisation of Banaba or Ocean Island, Central Pacific. By H. C. and 
H. E. Maude. Journal of the Polynesian Society, XLI, 262-301. 


The chief factors of the social organization of the Banaba who, the authors state, 
are Micronesians, being an off-shoot of the Malayo-Polynesian race, are (1) the house- 
hold, or family, which is patrilineal and usually patrilocal, and possesses a number of 
buildings. (2) The hamlet, a cluster of four or five or more homesteads ; the male 
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inhabitants are all, theoretically at least, descendants of a woman ancestor, but the 
hamlets are not exogamous. Blood relationship is the deciding factor in marriage. 
The hamlet is the central point of the Banaban social structure. It acts as a unit in 
the ceremonies attendant upon births, marriages and deaths, and in ceremonial 
feasts. (3) The village districts, of which there are five. Each forms a definite group 
under a chief, and with unimportant exceptions, owns in common (a) a main 
communal meeting house in the interior, and subsidiary meeting houses for the 
devotees of kouti magic on the terraces; (b) a large communal eating-house for 
ceremonial feasts and offerings to the household gods. The interior of this was 
divided into group sitting places, one for each hamlet of the district, and further, 
each group had its particular duties and privileges with regard to the feasts and the 
care of the building itself; (c) terraces and kouti magic sites; and (d) through its 
hamlets, lands and water-caves. The latter were especially important in time of 
drought, and could not be used indiscriminately. 

The terraces and lands are very interesting. The primary purpose of the former 
is usually for catching and taming frigate birds, in connection with which there is an 
elaborate ritual. Women are not allowed to have anything to do with the frigate 
birds, and so are shut off from the terraces. For this reason the platforms associated 
with the kouti magic are built near the terraces, for in some cases of kouti the performer 
or learner had to have no association with women, perhaps for twelve months. 
During this period the performer lived on the terrace. The terraces are also used in 
the training and educating of the village youths. 

The purpose of kouti magic is to ensure success and prowess in games and 
pursuits. “‘ It was performed at sunrise, facing east, and consisted of a ritual washing 
with salt-water from a special coconut shell, followed by a massaging of the arms 
with smooth pebbles from the beach.” 

The conveyancing of lands was extremely important, for it was the chief means 
by which peace and justice were maintained. Lands were conveyed by way of 
compensation in cases of murder, adultery, breach of promise, theft, killing a frigate 
or other tame bird, and succouring of a person in time of famine or old age, and asa 
payment to a bone-setter for treating dislocation of a leg or arm. 

The superior position of the village district of Tabwewa as compared with the 
other four districts is also an important element in the social organization. This is 
seen in the prerogative of the chief and men of Tabwewa to deal with strangers, the 
right to take the stranded porpoise, turtle or urua fish, with which a complex of 
interesting customs and duties is associated, their sole right to fix the time for all 
the popular adult pastimes of the island, and their claim, often respected, to adjudicate 
in land disputes. 

The authors present us with a very interesting analysis of an island society, and 
we look forward to further instalments of their work. It is worth noticing that 
though the native customs are fast dying out under missionary and industrial 
influence, yet the population has increased from 400 in Ig914 to 729 in 1931. 


A. P. ELKIN 








